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Road Oil 


Illustrated Book Free 
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We will mail free upon re- 
quest our book which treats of 
each of these three products at 
length, explaining the uses for 
which they are particularly pre- 
pared, and furnishing informa- 
tion which will be found inval- 
uable to Supervisors, Road 
Commissioners, State, County, i 
and Municipal authorities, and 
to owners of private estates | 


It has been well demonstrated 
that asphalt or oil with an asphaltum 
base are the only products suc- 
cessfully applied to roads which 
insure permanency of dust relief 
and maintain the roads in perfect 
condition. 


These substances are suitable 
for either road construction or road 
maintenance and are adapted for 
all conditions of roads and for use 
in all localities. 


RG Gey a mete ebachibate: 





7 x 10, 40 pages and cover ; 57 illustrations in color. 
s] an asphalt-bearing oil for use on well-made roads as they are. 
Asphalt Road Oil One application, if properly applied, suffices for a season, 
7 s] 2 lighter asphalt-bearing oil, prepared to emulsify 
Emulsifying Road Oil with water. Serves as a dust preventive; requires 


frequent application. For use on side roads, private 
grounds or parks, etc., where traffic is light. 


a heavy product, almost solid asphaltum, 
Macadam Asphalt Binder used in constructing macadam and all other 
roads where asphaltic material is required. 
Standard Oil Company, Road Oil Department 
Kansas City, Kan. 26 Broadway, N. Y. 115 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Modernization of an Old Historic Town 
By William M. Martin 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce of Petersburg, Va. 


As in most other American cities, those 
who in times past attempted to promote 
civic improvements in Petersburg were 
usually accused of being unpractical. 
Now the reproach of being unpractical 
attaches not to those who urge the value 
of progressive methods, and ilisist on un- 
compromising efforts to remove abuses, but 
to those who are credulous enough to sup- 
pose that abuses and wasteful ways of do- 
ing things will remove themselves. The 
old disposition to preserve the status quo 
is giving place to a desire and an ability 
to promote the public welfare, and more of 
science and more of the spirit of codépera- 
tion are each year being brought to the 
solution of the city’s problems. 

While loyal Petersburgers are naturally 
proud of their historic city, its hospitable 
homes, its numerous and prosperous in- 
dustrial enterprises, and its able profes- 
sional classes, they realize that to be attrac- 
tive a city must in addition be clean, 
healthy, well governed, and beautiful. They 
know that the era of narrowness is vver, 
and that every community must stand still 
or advance in proportion to the intelligence 
and public spirit of the average man. The 
spirit of codperation has spread through 
the community, and progress is no longer 
regarded as negligible or automatic. The 
Cockade City, as President Madison 
dubbed Petersburg, grows year by year to 
be a better place to live in and to work in, 
not only because its people wish that it 
should, but also because more people than 
ever before are taking the right steps to 
make it better. 

Public Schools 

Relatively Petersburg is now better 
equipped with public school facilities than 
any other city in the state. During the 
past year two large and modern grammar 
schools, the “Robert E. Lee” and the 
“Stonewall Jackson,” have been erected at 
a cost of $100,000. These schools are built 
with twelve rooms each, and both have 
large auditoriums. These auditoriums are 
so arranged that they can be cut up into 


four. school rooms each when the school 
population of the city demands. All neces- 
sary arrangements for ventilation, heating, 
ete., have been made and all that will be 
necessary will be to run up partitions. The 
central halls in each building are complete- 
ly fireproof, and brick partitions have been 
constructed between the various rooms of 
the building. They fully comply with the 
requirements of the state law providing for 
30 cubic feet of fresh air per pupil per 
minute. The city’s appropriation for cur- 
rent public school expenses was $51,979 as 
compared with $16,000 five years ago, an 
increase of 225 per cent. The matter of 
consolidating the two negro schools into a 
large modern school building, to be situated 
near the center of the negro population, is 
now being considered by the Council and 
the School Board. 
The Petersburg Hospital 

The Petersburg Hospital is the out- 
growth of a small institution known as 
“The Home for the Sick,” established in 
1886. It is under the control of a Board 
of Managers composed of some of Peters- 
burg’s noblest women. Within the past 
year it has erected a large addition, having 
a capacity of about fifty beds. In the con- 
struction of the hospital special attention 
was given to ventilation and plumbing, and 
no effort was spared to provide for the wel- 
fare and comfort of the patients. The hos- 
pital is heated with hot water, and has an 
electrie elevator. A training school for 
nurses was organized in 1895, since which 
time thirty nurses have graduated. Mrs. 
Bartlett Roper has for several years been 
the untiring President of the Institution. 


Birdville Tuberculosis Sanatorium 

In October the local Anti-Tuberculosis 
League which had previously secured a 
charter from the State of Virginia organ 
ized a vigorous campaign against the 
White Plague. In less than a month the 
membership committee secured 750 sub- 
scribing members at $1.00 per year, and 
contributions were freely made by all 
classes to the building fund. In November 
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the League purchased Birdville, the forme 


home the late Hon. F. R. Lassiter, pay 
gy pt UU cash t This prope ( 

t I ( nd ne bu FM 
there ‘ it the purposes 

! La ( I have bee let I 

‘ 500 feet iter 1 eS 

sul t Ss rium with city water 

sewerage S iis 


I pl ed le epl e instrume! 
thie h y ill 1 | S re | t T T =} 


local 


cost. The Virginia Railway & Power Com 


unlimited telephone service without 


pany has run a special line of electric wires 


from the nearest point on its line (a dis- 
; ance of about 4,000 feet) free of charge, 


and will supply the Sanatorium with elec 


tric lights hese improvements, and oth 
ers now being made, will bring the cost of 
trv ns T 1 T D T abo if $9,000 A 


oa 
engaged with a 


petent force of assistants. The Sanatorium 
s fo be used exci isively for the fre. care 


and treatme 
sumptives 

Health Department 

General health ce iti 


mndit ons were ore tly 


improved during the year, the number of 








“ases ol typh d 


ing nspector, 





THE STONEWALL JACKSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


fever especially being 


than for many years past. 

ne sanitary inspector was added to the 
an appropriation was made for the 
rection of a contagious disease hospital, 


1 the laws relating to the construction 
sanitary closets on streets unimproved 
strictly enforced. The 


Health Officer has for several years urged 
the appointment of a building and plumb- 


and it is probable that the 
vill make an appropriation for this 











purpose within the next few months. Since 
the office of Milk and Food Inspector was 
August, 1909, most satisfactory 
progress has made in the care and 
cleanliness with which milk is being pro- 
sold. About $30,000 has been 
expended in new buildings, such as 
stables, etc., during the past 
milk to 
compare favorably with any others in the 


created in 
been 


cow 
year. The 
the city 


dairies now furnishing 


state, there being some which score 98 per 
cent. 
Water Supply 
Petersburg’s supply ranks very 
high both as regards its purity and potabil- 
ity. During th filter 


water 


past vear two new 


units were added, and the entire filter sys- 
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tem was thoroughly overhauled at a cost sewers, 6,347 feet of cement concrete sid 
of $7,100, making the present capacity ol walks, 2 miles of concrete curbing and gut 
the system 2,500,000 gallons daily. The tering, 5,780 feet of granite curbing, 6,000 
city has recently entered into a contract yards of granite block roadway, 2.5 mules 
with the Virginia Railway & Power Com of gravel roadway, and 4,440 feet of water 
pany to furnish electric power to be used mains. 
in pumping the city’s water supply at the River Improvements 
rate of 1 cent per kilowatt hour, which is During the year the United States G 
L probably the lowest rate for such service ernment expended $35,000 in improving 
ever secured by any city in the United the Appomattox River in the vicinity 
States. The General Electric Company has Petersburg, the City Council appropriated 
the contract for the installation of a water $1,500 to dredge the harbor, and a chan 
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THE ROBERT E. LEE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
driven centrifugal pump, having a capacity nel 80 feet wide and 12 feet deep will b 
| of 1,800 gallons of water a minute. It maintained to the James River. 
| guarantees that the cost to the city for Improvements by Gas Company 
pumping water will not exceed $8,000 a \ t] 
eane ° ° i preclating ite lncrease in yuUsSINesSS 
million gallons. Meters will be installed PI — 


; . during the past year, together with the de- 
for the measurement of the current supply ' 


; 4 fects that have existed for several years 
to the motor, and a motor meter will be in- hae , 
: . ; past, some of which have been already rem 
stalled on the discharge side of the pump : 
. edied, the Petersburg Gas Company pro- 
so that there can be no question as to the 


. . . . yoses during the coming season to continue 
cost to the city of pumping its water sup poses < aa 


ly to install larger pipes, and to extend them 
sia in the territories not now covered, and to 
Strests enlarge and overhaul generally its plant. 
The city has expended large sums in the 
last five years for permanent roadways and Street Railway Improvements 
sidewalk improvements, and in extending The Virginia Railway & Power Company 


sewers and water mains. During the year has during the last year expended large 
1910 it laid 10,500 feet of 8,10 and 12 inch sums in the acquisition of real estate with 
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sulted in the removal of 

f accumulated municipal 
The Leag has caused many un 
es to be improved, and has 


terest in the study of na 


| shrubs. It now has under 
lan to introduce the teach 
the public schools from 


hrough the high school, SO 


rls will have not only 











have a common point I ntersec! li 


1910 the Norfolk and Western beg thr 


onstruction of a belt ne ar 1 Peter 
burg, which will be completed during this 
\ r It \ ( =f ‘ rly S17 OO OOO [he 
ea t i 

nits +) tHlantic 
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love for their city but an intelligent under 


stand! 


ts nee ds. 
The Chamber of Commerce 


Much of the recent progress of Peters- 
burg has been due to the spirit of codpera- 
h has been fostered by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The 


tion Wi 


Chamber is an 


active commercial organization, composed 


175 of the city’s most progressive citi 


ens, VI are devoting their time and 


ipbuilding the city. It recom- 


mends progressive legislation to be enacted 
t city government and by the state 
( ture, and raises funds for enterprises 

nportance to the city at large. One 


its principal duties is to promote cordial 
public 


publie 


between service 


elations corpora- 
Its work is highly 


appre iated by all who are familiar with it. 


ns and the 
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The Free Public Baths of St. Paul 


By L. Curry Morton 


Midway between two of the high bridges 
spanning the Mississippi at St. Paul lies a 
long, narrow island which in territorial 
days afforded a camping-ground for In 
dians journeying to and from the trading 
post below. With the disappearance of the 
red man into the receding wilderness the 
island became the resort of tramp fisher 
men and adventure-seeking boys, and as 
such it was allowed to remain for many 
years in a state of unkempt desuetude. 
Today it is known far and wide as the site 
of the “Harriet Island Free Public Baths,” 
one of the most inter- 
esting spots in St. Paul 

The clean, sandy shore 
of the island had always 
held out irresistible at- 
tractions as a_ bathing 
place, with a resultant 
average of fifteen drown 
ings per year; but th 
idea that it might be 
and ought to be re 
claimed and made into a 
safe and sightly recrea 
tion-ground was first put 
forth by Dr. Justus 
Ohage, who served the 
city as health commis- 
sioner from 1899 to 
1907. 

“I began conservative- 
lv.” said the doctor. “If I had announced 
all that I hoped to accomplish I should have 
been thought fit for an insane asylum.” 

And so he might have been; for in those 
days many ideas of civic policy which are 
now accepted as axiomatic were hardly 
more than demonstrable theorems, and Dr. 
Ohage was a demonstrator far ahead of his 
times. His plan in reference to the public 
baths was to provide for the people, ex 
officio, a means of positive health over and 
above the negative protection guaranteed 
by the health department, but he took the 
initial steps on his own responsibility, 


spending his own money. After searching 
ancient titles to the forty acres of sand- 
bar, willow thicket and river maples known 





Ilarriet Is |, Dr. Ohage purchas« 
\ ed ] r deta | 
x |] ind secured a d 
re ‘l thought 
erp ell started ‘ | 
1 den he } es 
i I { vide as 
proach to the island.” The y ¢ d 
indeed make appropriation r an eigl 
foot bridge between the island and the West 
Side leve Dr. Ohage changed the 
tions to twely eet in order tl 
might be spac ! i ( 


cost hin sti . au 

allowance was made for 
continuing the approach 
across the levee, which 
was occupied chietiv by 
railroad tracks and 


small fact ries 


ground leased from the 
city. 
Two pay ons, 


house and a_ eashier’s 
ottice were built on the 
island the first year 
Part of the building 
material was purchased 
by the health commis 


{ 


sioner Prom the e | 





JUSTUS OHAGE, M.D 


neering department 
nominal cost, and I! 
included — the framework of old. elee 
tion booths, and timbers of i bridge 
that had been replaced by steel construe 
tion, ete. he first season of the baths, 
managed entirely at Dr. Ohage’s own risk, 
closed with a net profit of $15.12. The 
second season saw the institution firmly. 
established in popularity and patronage 
New bathhouses were added, also tennis 
courts,-a new pavilion seating 2.000, a 
bandstand, children’s player ind, and 
gymnasium apparatus. Free instruction 
was given to men, women and children. in 
gymnastics and swimming The visitor 
who bre 12} t his own soap, te wel and bath 
suit was admitted to th bathing-pool free 


of charge: for two cents all needful aeces 
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ri e furnished him, whil r fii 
eceived the additional accomm« 
dut } ale dressing-room and locker 
Lhe bathing-pools have always been 
putt ‘ ether ntly that not a single cas 

rt dro gy or serious accident has 

rred in the eleven years that the baths 
have bet nh peration Last season thi 
total number of bathers was 257,757: the 
number of pienic visitors and others can 
be so closely estimated, but it is safe 
that Harriet Island has become on 

i the n frequented pleasure-grounds 
the city, and that as a centrally located 
people's park it has fully supplied the need 
recognized by Dr Ohage at the beginning. 
It is the coolest place in town on a sultry 
immer evening, and it may be reached by 
the majority of its regular patrons without 


the expense of cCartares, It 1s the scene ol 


ivenile field day in which the 


their 


per 


formers entertain friends by great 
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mayor vays presides on these occasions, 
| the parad reviewed by the governor 
Lin Lal 
Kutrance to the baths is gained at the 
est end Wabasha Street bridge, through 
an iron gate bearing the motto chosen by 
Dr. Ohage for the St. Paul health depart 


ment In the health of the people lies the 


strength of a nation.” A flight of concrete 
steps descends the terrace from the bridg« 
to a cinder path which leads directly 

the baths. On the bridge from the levee 
to the island is a sign which reads: “Har- 
riet Island Public Baths and Playgrounds. 
(owned 7 protected by the people of St. 
Paul Who but a man of rare insight 
would have selected the phrase “owned and 


protected ¢” Reading such words, the 


veriest park loafer feels put upon his good 


behavior, and experiences a subconscious 


straightening 


of the spine as he reads a 
little further on: “These baths and_play- 














THE PUBLIC BATHS ON HARRIET ISLAND 


“stunts” at the outdoor gymnasium, or dar- 


ing feats of diving and swimming. It is 
a practical swimming-school in which any 
man or woman may have the training of 
an expert, It is a place in which parents 
may leave their children all day long with 
perfect that they 
looked It is not a park for dress 


parade > 


assurance will be well 
alter. 
nor does it inspire awe by elaborate 
landscape gardening, but this is all the bet- 
ter tor its 
to the daily visitor as the pleasant shaded 
door-yard that he would like to have, but 
probably has not, at home. 


purpose; it becomes as homelike 


Every year the 
Commercial Club entertains the children of 
the city at a sane Fourth of July celebra- 
the providing them with 
plenty of harmless fireworks. 


tion on island, 
Last summer 
the 
Club assembled at Smith Park, where each 


child was given 


about twenty thousand little guests of 


a flag, and marched in or- 
the island, 
bright color through the streets, 


The 


derly procession to 
thread of 
across the bridge 


weaving a 


and down the levee. 


grounds and everything pertaining thereto 
belong to the citizens of St. Paul—TO 
YOU.” It is easy to understand why so 
few unseemly conduct (only 
three, to be exact) have been made on the 
island in the past eleven years. 

The Harriet Island has 
not only conferred lasting benefit upon the 
community, but it has given a saving touch 
of beauty to the water-front, and has great- 
ly improved the vicinage of its neighbor, 
Raspberry Island, the home of the Min- 
nesota Boat Club. Viewed from neighbor- 
ing bluffs and bridges the bathhouses and 
pavilions, 
water line, 


arrests for 


reclamation of 


all raised on piles above high- 
resemble a toy lake village. The 


island is interesting, not only at the 
height of the summer season, when the 


playgrounds are filled with dancing figures 
and the bathing-pools are astir with the 
wet, shiny heads of amphibious boys, but 
in October, after the soft maples and golden 
willows have put on the cast-off tints of the 
flowers and the mysterious autumn loneli- 
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ness has begun to steal along deserted paths 
of sunshine; or in winter, when the island 
lies icelocked and snowbound in dark mid- 
stream; or even after a swift spring freshet, 
when the bathhouses rest like snug little 
arks upon the steel-blue speculum of the 
risen tide, and the trees stand knee-deep in 
their own still reflection. This last aspect 
is not particularly admired by the officers 
of the health department who are expected 
to have the baths in order for opening day; 
but fortunately it is as rare as it is pic 
turesque. 

In 1901 Harriet Island was formally pre- 
sented to the city of St. Paul by Dr. Ohage 
in a free deed of gift which stipulated only 
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‘Harriet’ by some old settler in memory 


a wife, 


daughter or m ther. The remin 
iscences of our pioneers should be ke 
sacred, Mi reover the name is a prett 


and it appears on 


should 1 e changed Chis was befor 
Dr. Ohage learned that the island was © 
deed named 1 notable pioneer, Miss 
Harriet E. Bishop, a Baptist miss 
teacher whose tle log sch lhous« 
looked the site in 1847. 

Che pe le next demanded that bronze 
statue of the popular health commiss 


be placed upon the 
commissioner's own 


vailed. “T have 


island, but 
better judgment mre 


7 
aiways 











IN THE PLAYGROUNDS ON HARRIET ISLAND 


that the institution should always be man- 
aged by the health department without 
political interference, and that it should be 
conducted solely as a place of wholesome 
from 
The 


great enthusiasm; speeches com- 


recreation free from 
amusement 


marked by 


money-making 
features. occasion Ws 
plimentary to Dr. Ohage and congratula 
tory to the city were made by the governor 
of the state, the Paul and 
Minneapolis and other prominent men. It 
this time that the 
name of the island should be changed from 
“Harriet” to “Ohage,” in honor of its phil 
anthropie donor; but by the donor himself 
the suggestion was courteously disallowed. 
“The island,” he said, “was probably called 


mayors of St. 


was about 


suggested 


monuments 
“For 


hity vears. 


were 
myself, | expect to | v¢ 


Wait till I 


I have done anything worthy of a monu 


post mortem affairs, he 


sald. another 


am dead; then, 


ment, you 
Later, in 


may put 
1906, he 


of a marble drinking-fountain as a 


one over my grave.” 


pe rmitted the erection 
memo 
rial of his work. The structure bears upon 


re 


the front a life-size likeness of Dr. Oh 
in bronze. Beneath the dedicatory inscrip 
tino run the lines 
“Mente concepit 
Opere complevit 
Munio dedit.” 
the 1 


blessing, one 


While 


and a 


intain is both an ornament 
cannot forbear the 


thought that the island itself is the fittest 


a 


Ee 


THE 


memorial Dr. Ohage finds his hest 
reward in the fact that the bat] 1 pla 
rrounds are é ecured to 1 ‘ 
[oe 
ly I his labor he iccol shed 
a iabor that hnvoived a thre years 
helt gai railroad, €1 ‘ ind 
West Side Improvement A before 
sufficient land was iired to complete the 
it} I s I eves Real estate in 
the neigl ri lw ippre iting brew 
ery concern offered Dr. Ohage $50,000 for 


were lle 
per-vear | 
Dr. © 

i 

of the yr 
its rigl 


sly renewing th e-dollai 
ises; that part of the levee which 

iad been bringing t ae | 
lump now ind favor eves 
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stood alone except for the support of an 


itelligent minority in assembly and park 
board, which sufficed to keep the question 


At length the railroad proposed a com- 
promise, offering to build an approach to 
the island across its prospective switching- 
vard, said approach to consist of a board 
With ominous mild- 
Ohage suggested that it might be 


alk five feet wide. 


wise to protect such a walk in some way, 
otherwise children on their way to the play- 
grounds might fall over on the tracks and 
he suggestion was accepted by 
the railroad counsel, who promised that 
the walk would be fenced on both sides. 
“You carry a good many cattle over your 
road?” the doctor abruptly inquired. The 
ttorne believed that they did. “And 





city at ol 
three. I} 


1 modest price of $10 tor the 


lis roused the fighting blood of 


the health commissioner, who promptly 


bought two adjoining lots from privat 


parties for 


board In 


mgs), ane 


Dr. Ohage’ 


demand fe 
would dis 


and block 


* $4,700 (using public bath earn- 
1 turned them over to the park 
the long contention that ensued 
s opponents protested that his 
ra parked approach to his baths 

irage manufacturing industries 


railroad extension, while his 


friends called attention to the fact that 
there wert plenty ot cheap factory-sites in 
the vicinity, to which the railroad might 
direct its spur tracks without cutting off 
aecess to the island Dr. Ohage himself 
held that th this free ess the 
island would revert to prime worthless 
ness, al ll the mone already expended 
upon it would be lost. Publie oy on wav 
ered, deflecting mor nd more from Dr 
Ohage’s viewpoint until the commissioner 


where you wish to drive them from the 
pens into the cars,” pursued the doctor, “you 
have nice little board walks, about five feet 
wide, with fences on each side?—and you 
call them cattle-chutes, don’t you?” Again 
the learned counsel, somewhat mystified, 
“Well, then!” 
blazed the health commissioner, “Why 
don’t you eall it a eattle-chute and be done 


replied in the affirmative. 


with it? That’s what you propose to build 


children of St. Paul—a cattle- 


The offer of the railroad was declined by 
the city council. The controversy was sud- 
dently terminated by the burning of a fac- 
tory-plant near the bridge to the island. 
Urged by Dr. Ohoge, the park board con- 
demned the vacated site, thus capturing a 
strategic point and securing a carriage- 
drive to Water Street. After this nothing 
remained but to arrange a few reasonable 


concessions whereby each of the contest- 
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ants got all to which he was entitled. No 
one has suffered by the settlement; manu- 
facturers are still doing business on the 
levee, the railroad is prospering, and the 
public baths are reached by a parkway 
which ean never be encroached upon. 

The founder of the St. Paul Public 
Baths has often been called the “militant” 
health commissioner, and the name suits 
him well in every phase of his official ac- 
tivity. While in office it was not unusual 
for him to go forth in his own personal 
might to arrest a violator of the anti-spit- 
ting ordinance or a breaker of quarantine 
regulations. Thronged with duties, he was 
never too busy to attend to business. He 
was the first municipal officer to criticise 
the wearing of long walking skirts by 
women, calling the wearers of such un- 
hygienic apparel “volunteer street-sweep- 
ers” and ironically praising the unpaid dili- 
gence with which they gathered dust from 
sidewalks and crossings. In his opinion 
the proper length of a woman’s walking 
skirt is “a little over two feet.” 

During his administration the city of St. 
Paul undertook the first systematic cru- 
sade against tuberculosis which was _ at- 
tempted by any municipality in the Unite. 
States. During his administration, also, 
the health department won first prize or. an 


extensive exhibit of charts, pletographs, 
specimen apparatus and the like at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair, Dr. Ohage being 
awarded a gold medal personally. In 1907 
he was presented with the Order of the 
Red Eagle, the highest distinction in the 
gift of the German government for scien- 
tific research and humanitarian endeavor. 
Though born in Hanover, and educated at 
the universities of Berlin, Géttingen and 
Kiel, the doctor is a loval American, and 
has been a citizen of St. Paul for thirty 
years; and while his speech retains the ac- 
cent of the Fatherland one may be sure 
that wherever the welfare of his adopted 
country is concerned he thinks in English. 
Sixty years young, he carries the burdens 
of a large and exacting medical practice 
with the buoyant enthusiasm cf five-and- 
twenty, his profound knowledge of the 
human body sublimated by due reverence 
for the human soul, seeking always to 
lighten the back-drag of illness and mis- 
fortune so that the spirit of man may 
swing more freely in its appointed are. In 
eight years of publie service to his own 
home-city he has made a generous contri- 
bution to the grand total of our civie right- 
eousness and that national strength which 
is rooted and grounded in the health of our 
people. 





The Cure for the Smoke Evil 


By Herbert M. Wilson 


Engineer in Charge, U. S. Bureau of Mines 


And now to consider the mechanical 
means by which smoke production may 
be abated. In its investigations the 
Geological Survey has found that the 
chief waste in coal is due to imperfect 
combustion in furnaces and fire boxes. 
Steam engines utilize on the average about 
8 per cent of the thermal energy of the 
coal; internal combustion engines utilize 


* Conclusion of a paper presented before a 
recent meeting of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, the first part having been printed in 
the May issue under the title “Smoke Worse 
Than Fire.” In that issue Mr. Wilson was, 
through an editorial error, given the title 
“Chief Engineer U. S. Geological Survey” 
instead of his proper title as given above. 


less than 20 per cent; and in electric light 
ing less than 1 per cent of the total energy 
is rendered available. Perfect combustion 
means not only a better and more economi- 
cal utilization of the coal but also smoke- 
less conditions. The government is there- 
fore indirectly attempting to abate the 
smoke nuisance of the country by directly 
finding how to increase the efficiency with 
which the coals are used, and thus prolong- 
ing or conserving the supply for the nation. 
The experiments have proven highly sue- 
cessful, so much so that the statement is 
made by the government engineers that the 
smoke nuisance of American cities is need- 
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less and should not be tolerated. Smoke 
prevention is not only possible, but we stand 
ready to prove it by actual demonstration 
at the government experiment 
Pittsburgh. In that 


producing 1,000 horsepower without smoke, 


station in 
smoky city we are 


and we are burning under steam boilers 
coal considered refuse by the trade, costing, 
delivered at the station, 88 ton. 


Furthermore, the men detailed to this in- 


cents a 


vestigation have found more than 200 
plants in the larger cities of Illinois, In 
diana, Kentucky, Marvland, Michigan, 


New York, Ohio, Pennsy] 
vania, which are being operated without 
and with a : 
smoke these days means waste. 

Professor L. P. 
formerly 


Missouri, and 


smoke gain in economy—for 
Yale 
director of the en- 
gineering experiment station, University of 
Illinois, solved the 
big heating plant of the University of Ili 


Breckenridge, of 
University, 


smoke nuisance at the 


nois several years ago. Tor two years the 
heating plant, with 
has been operated without smoke and at an 
actual 


lessly operated commercial plants. Profes 


a horsepower of 2.000, 


saving of $5,000 a vear over care 


or Breckenridge says: 


“In this heating plant we burn 15,000 tons 
of coal every year, and we were so success- 
ful in abating the smoke that we found it 
possible to use as cheap an Illinois coal as 
we could find. With this proper burning of 
coal we obtained an efficiency of 65 per 
cent, which is from 10 to 15 per cent more 
than many commercial plants can show. In 
this increased efficiency we have a saving 
of $2,000 a year, and with our ability to 
burn cheaper, and therefore poorer, coals 
we have an additional economy of $3,000, 
making a total of $5,000 for a year.” 


It 


gent 


intelli- 
in boiler-room practice 
of coal, 


AO per 


s a generally conceded fact that 


men trained 
could, by the smokeless combustion 
save 10 per cent of the fuel used in 
cent of the power and heating plants of the 
United States, and that in another 25 per 
cent of the plants such men could save 


cent of the fuel. 


all large power plants to employ 


5 per 
It is the practice of nearly 
a boiler 
room expert, and many of them have chem- 
ists who make frequent tests and investiga 
tions to determine the conditions favorable 
to the best economy. The saving of only a 
few per cent on the coal consumed will make 
a handsome return for the cost of the ex 
There are ympetent 


perimental work now ce 


engineers who make a specialty of super 


of firms. 


vising boiler plants for a number 
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This 


agement 


all leads to the fact that the man- 
of the boiler-room is a problem for 
properly trained men, and that, as the coal 
burned is a considerable item of expense, 
about 50 per cent of the cost of 
producing power, there is more opportunity 
to save in the boiler-room than in the 
equipment. 
rhe average boiler-room is a hot, dirty and 
For these 
reasons but little attention has been paid to 


averaging 


engine-room with any given 


otherwise unattractive place. 


it by superintendents and operating engi 
The boiler 
managed for the most part by 
¢ not so much for what they know 
as for their ability to do hard work, and 
they get comparatively small wages. There 
are, however, some mechanical appliances 
which leave but little to the skill of the 


neers in modern-sized plants. 
rooms are 


men hire 


fireman. 

Such results can nat be obtained where 
fired by hand, although 
these furnaces can be operated without ob- 


jec onable smoke. 


the furnaces are 


The fireman is so un- 
a factor that the ultimate solution 
of the problem depends upon the mechanical 
stoker; in other words the personal element 
must be eliminated. The small plant is no 
longer dependent upon hand-fired furnaces, 
as certain types of mechanical stokers can 
be installed 


with 


guarantee of high 
of labor to the 


under a 
economy reduction 
fireman. 

Let me briefly 
of combustion and their application to the 


problem of 


illustrate here the processes 


smok« 
simply perfect combus 


smoke prevention, for 


prevention means 


tion. Combustion is rapid chemical com 
bination with the evolution of light and 
heat Many substances, as iron and sulphur, 
unite in this manner, but for obvious rea 
ons the two substances most commonly 


used for developing heat are carbon, found 
in wood or coal, and oxygen, found in the 
air. When combustion takes place a cer- 
fixed of these 
stances always unites with a certain fixed 
of the other. 


ture, called the ignition temperature, must 


tain amount of one sub 


amount A certain tempera 
be reached and maintained before combus- 
tion will take place. 

Applving these laws of combustion, this 
match in my hand is made of combustible 
material and is surrounded by the oxygen 
in the air; the elements necessary for com- 
bustion are present, and T may blow upon 
it to supply even a greater amount of oxygen 
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and yet it will not burn. The reason is in 
accordance with the law stated above that 
a certain temperature must be reached and 
maintained before combustion occurs. The 
temperature is too low. If the match is 
heated in some manner, say by friction, the 
temperature is raived to the ignition point, 
and combustion takes place. By raising the 
temperature of this lamp wick to the igni- 
tion point I may cause combustion to take 
place there. 

This lamp represents a furnace running 
under full load conditions, the air supply 
being sufficient and properly heated. The 
wick represents the grate, the chimney is the 
combustion chamber and stack, and this 
steel rod may be considered to represent 
the heating surface of the boiler. Prac- 
tically perfect combustion of the fuel is 
taking place and no smoke is visible. Smoke 
may be produced in 
illustrated. 
smoke results. 


several ways, easily 
If the air supply is cut off, 

I may cut if off from below, 
corresponding to the closing of the ashpit 
door with a good fire on the grate, and 
smoke results. I may close the stack damper 
with the same results. On the other hand I 
may increase the fuel supply beyond that 
for which the air supplied is sufficient, 
force the furnace, in other words. The re- 
sult here, as under a boiler, is smoke. If 
the temperature of the gases is suddenly 
lowered below the ignition point smoke also 
results. This may be accomplished in the 
lamp by an inrush of cold air obtained by 
raising the chimney, or it may be caused 
by bringing a comparatively cold substance 
in contact with the hot burning gases. Com- 
bustion is hindered, smoke results, and 
particles of unburned carbon are deposited 
as soot on the steel rod. This circumstance 
is exactly what occurs under a steam boiler 
when the tubes are close to the fire. The 
burning gases strike the cold tubes and are 
lowered in temperature, combustion ceases, 
particles of unburned carbon are deposited 
on the tubes or carried up the chimney, and 
become visible as dense black smoke. The 
remedy is obvious, keep the gases heated 
above the ignition point, and continue to 
supply the proper amount of air until com- 
bustion is complete. 

Hundreds of devices for smokeless com- 
bustion have been patented, but almost with- 
out exception have proved failures. This 
record may be explained by the fact that 
many of the patentees have been unfamiliar 
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with all the difficulties to be overcome, or 
have begun at the wrong end. Numerous 
patents cover such processes as causing the 
waste gases to reénter the furnace; schemes 
for collecting and burning the soot are 
legion. Many manufacturers who have been 
looking for some cheap addition to a poorly 
constructed furnace to make it smokeless 
have experienced the inevitable failure. Al- 
together the effort to rid cities of the smoke 
nuisance has been hard, long, and as yet 
comparatively unsuccessful. Proper equip- 
ment, eflicient labor, and intelligent super- 
vision are the necessary factors for smoke- 
less burning of coal. 

The total number of steam plants in the 
United States having boilers fired by hand is 
far greater than the number of plants having 
mechanical stokers, but if the comparison is 
based on tha total number of horsepower 
developed the figures show less difference. 
Particularly is this true in sections of the 
Central West, where mechanical stokers are 
generally used at large plants. As a gen- 
eral rule hand-fired plants do not have prop- 
erly proportioned furnaces, and the methods 
of operation are far from conducive to good 
combustion. The coal is usually fired in 
large quantities, thus chilling the gases and 
causing deposition of carbon. The drafts 
by which the natural air supply is regulated 
are not readily proportioned and controlled 
as is possible with mechanically forced or 
induced draft. Little opportunity is given 
for the air and gases to mix before the heat- 
ing surface is reached, and combustion is 
consequently arrested by premature contact 
with the cooler surfaces of the boiler tubes. 
In all the hand-fired furnaces visited by the 
government engineers success in smoke pre- 
vention obtained chiefly by careful 
firing. The coal was thrown on often in 
small quantities; the fire was kept clean, 
enough ash to prevent the passage of air to 
the fire never being allowed to collect on 
the grate; and more air was applied at firing 
than after the volatile matter had been dis- 
tilled. Even with such precautions the 
plants might have made objectionable 
smoke at times but for the fact that usually 
some method was employed for mixing the 
gas and air before they reached the heating 
surface. In ordinary boiler furnaces only 


was 


coals high in fixed carbon can be burned 

without smoke except by expert firemen 

using more than ordinary care in firing. 
Whereas it is possible to abate the produc- 
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tion of smoke in large plants where econom 


eal considerations will warrant the mtrodu 
tion of mechanical stokers and drafts, such 
devices can not be used on the thousands 

mall boilers used in heating residences, 
shops, and for operating hoisting engines, 
dredges, piledrivers, and for similar pur- 
poses The tirst element in the smoke 


producing q ialities of the small hand-fired 
boiler is the Skilled and competent 
expected of the grade of 


unless they 


fireman. 
not be 


w employed as 


work can 
men m firemen 
are given better treatment and something is 
done to these their 
These men have to make up fires before the 
to oil 


and 


Interest men in work. 


factory begins work, remain and do 


odd jobs when it closes at 


after the 


noon, stay 
the 


They do 84 hours work for 54 hours 


others have gone home for 


night 


pay, eat among the coals, rarely have a 
dinner hour. and live their work life in the 
stokehole. 

It is not to be expected that men worked 
as hard as these are, who have to lift several 
tons of coal and ashes per day, will give the 
thought to intelligent stoking or add to their 
labors by shoveling in small amounts every 


should, 


and hours are improved. 


few minutes unless 


as they wages 
The Pennsylvania 
Railroad System, in its endeavors to better 
the conditions among its locomotive firemen, 
agreed that the best ultimate solution of the 
problem was the education and supervision 
of the their 
Germany, which has ever been in the fore- 
front in the improvement of technical condi- 
tions, schools have been established with a 
view to interesting firemen in their duties. 
It is believed that much could be done 
toward bettering conditions by having in- 
telligent instruction given the firemen while 
on duty in the fire rooms, and by lectures 
at night which would explain to them the 
purpose and the meaning of the work which 
they are performing. 


men firing locomotives. In 


Combinations of boiler-room equipment 
suitable for nearly all power plant condi- 
tions can be selected and can be operated 
without objectionable smoke when reason- 
* able exercised. Of the existing 
plants, some can be remodeled to advantage; 
others can not, but must continue to burn 
coals high in fixed carbon or to burn other 
coals with inefficient results accompanied by 
more or less annoyance from smoke. In 
these cases a new and well-designed plant is 
the only solution of the difficulty. 


care is 
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Aside from the possibility of remodeling 
existing plants, the secret of all smokeless 
combust f coal in the future lies in four 
directions. -irst, since large plants may, 
for obvious reasons, be operated more eco 
nomically than smaller ones, the concentra- 
tion of the functions of the latter in central 


plants in cities offers a solution of the prob- 
lem of producing power, light and heat at 
and without smoke. 
Second, the conversion of coal into producer 
gas, and the utilization of the latter in power 
production by gas engines both in small in- 
dep ndent 


ra reasonable price 


installations and large central 
generating stations. As the development of 
the gas producer plant progresses it is not 
to look forward to the time when 
coal, which is found cheapest at the mine, 
shall be utilized there for conversion without 


Visionary 


into electricity through the gas pro- 
ducer, whence it may be transmitted 200 to 
300 miles for the production of power in 
cities and for the propulsion of cars on rail- 
ways. 


SmmOKe 


Third, the compressing of bituminous 
slack and lignitie coals into briquets which 
can be burned in locomotive and domestic 
furnaces with less smoke than the raw coal. 
Briquetted czal burns from the outside, as 
does anthracite, and in consequence a better 
combination of air with the volatile matter 
is procured, and less smoke is produced. In 
the West are millions of acres of lignite 
which, when compressed into briquets, will 
furnish an admirable and smokeless fuel for 
combustion in domestic and locomotive fur- 
naces. 


product 


Fourth, the coking of coal in by- 
instead of in common bee-hive 
ovens, thereby eliminating smoke and saving 
the gases and distillates for power produc- 
tion and industrial use. 

Altogether investigations show that the 
smokeless American city is entirely pos- 
sible, and that it will come when the public 
conscience has thoroughly awakened to the 
enormous waste of natural and human re- 
sources through this evil. The battle being 
waged hy health officers, smoke inspectors 
and public-spirited citizens in the various 
cities is not in vain. Through their efforts 
there awakening of public 
sentiment, which is to grow into a mightier 
farce as the situation becomes clearer to 
the people. It is true that a large number 
of fuel users in the United States still be- 
that smoke means wealth, and that 


has been an 


lieve 


to produce less smoke would add to the 
cost of running their mills and factories; 
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but these individuals are becoming fewer 
in number each day as the fallacy of their 
views is demonstrated. ‘The general body 
of fuel permeated with the 
idea that it cam not suppress black smoke 
without fuel bills, 
case. With 
lamentable indifference to the health of the 
community obliged to live within range ot 
their factory continue to 
burn coal on the unscientific rule of thumb 


users is still 


increasing Wages or 


whereas the reverse is the 


chimneys they 
method handed down from the last genera- 
Nevertheless the truth 

The intelligent 
turers see the economy in the 
combustion of coal, and when the argu- 
ment touches the pocketbook it is bound 
to spread. 


tion. is galning 


ground. more manutac- 


smokeless 


Another helpful agency which will hasten 
the smokeless city is found in those who 
are waging a battle against tuberculosis. 
Physicians and students of social science 
feel that the problem of purer air for the 
dwellers in cities has become one of prime 
importance. They that 
amount of sunshine through 
the increased amount of 
atmosphere combine to 
crusade against 


lessened 
and 
impurity in the 

hamper their 
the white plague. They 
are insisting upon a smokeless city. All 
we need is an earnest public sentiment on 
this question, and it is coming fast. If 
the people understand the truth they will 
not tolerate this evil. 

If the smoke nuisance is to be regulated 
the first essential is the enactment of laws 
which shall adequately cover the conditions, 
and the second is an awakened public con- 
science which shall see 
complied with. Primarily the law must 
be so phrased that it will not be declared 
unconstitutional in the courts, as has oc- 


realize 


smoke 


that these laws are 
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curred in some instances. Chere must be 
some competent medium tor the entorce 
ment of the law, as a board of health 
founded perhaps on a sanitary code, in 
Which event such board should have thy 


authority to 


add to or amend the 


tious which it may 


regula 
promulgate. Sanitary 
legislation is a product of advanced civili 
zation. ‘There is probably 
this country 
of health, and the 


| 
are by ho 


not a city ot 
board 
boards 
Further 
should, however, be given them 


moment in without a 


powers of these 
means inconsiderable. 
authority 
since public and political interfer 
often such that health authorities 


entorce 


apathy 
ence are 
can not their orders. 

There must be a united public opinion, 
not as in some cities, where opposing forces, 
otlicial and civic, do more toward the pre 
vention of proper remedial measures than 
if there were actual hostility. If the con- 


ditions are to be bettered in all of 


our 
cities there must be discretion in the en- 
forcement of such laws as are enacted, and 
only discreet persons and such as have 


sufficient backbone to perform their duties 
should be engaged in their enforcement. 
Altogether the situation is hopeful. The 
smokeless city in the future is to be the 
note of civilization; a smoky city is to be 
the sign of barbarism, and not the badge 
of prosperity some have boasted it. The 
few agitators from the 
evil of soot of a few years ago have been 
reinforced by a vast army of crusaders. 
Black, dust-laden smoke has been proved 


for emancipation 


to be wasteful. It is economy to have 
smokeless mills, factories and cities, and 
the converts this consideration is daily 


reform, bid fair to rid us 


the spreading, 


making to the 


soon of insidious, heaven- 


obscuring nuisance. 





Influence of Playgrounds and Small Parks on 
Suburban Development’ 
By Wm. E. Harmon 


he American Civie Association has been 


irnest appeals to those engaged in 
he ad nnn f suburban properties for 
broadmindedness in the consideration of 
part ad player Inds as a part of such 
devel t he appeal has been made 
large I Lhe civie sense or publ e spirit 
| | busimess man, rather than on the 
the commercial value of the poley. 

Much can certa niy be Sa d in favor 
ful study in such a grave matter, for 
rdinarily the original street plan means 
he perpetua of the limits of terri 
available for public use. All genera 
to come pay tribute to, or get benefits 
from, the bad or good judgment displayed 
when a plot of ground is first staked out 

ind the plan recorded. 

Although most real estate operators will 


admit the importance of this question, a 
very vital one confronts them, namely, the 
relation of their bank balance to the under 
taking; and if it were possible to show by 
practical demonstration that liberal con- 
tribution in parks and playgrounds return 
dividends in dollars, as well as in satisfac 
tion, it would then become the reasonable 
thing for men engaged in the development 
of property to see how far they could go 
in this direction. 

he suecessful development of real estate 
is a practical matter involving a close analy- 
sis of conditions, and an energetic and per- 
sistent use of constructive ability. Aside 
from unexpected and accidental increment, 


the profits are not over large, and 1t is 
asking a good deal to expect a man volun- 
tarily to give up for public use property 
which he has paid for unless it can be shown 
that his contribution to the publie good is 
done practically without risk. I shall, there- 
fore, address this article solely to the spirit 
of selfinterest of those wh« may be engaged 
in the development of real estate, urging 
the importance, from a business point of 
view, of giving the public more liberal 
treatment in the shape of improvements and 

*A paper presented at a recent meeting 
of the American Civ Association 
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public spaces, than they are now prone to 
give, or consider wise from their own point 
view. 

We originated the business of selling lots 
on installments, and have learned much in 
25 years constant practice. The movement 
has become world wide, but still being 
young, most people who are entering upon 
it are going into their first, or nearly first 
ulventure; and it is hoped by giving the 
results of a long experience that others may 
be encouraged to begin where we are leaving 


l'wenty-five years ago we estimated that 
we had to sell our real estate at a certain 
percentage above cost in order to avoid the 
risk of loss; today we sell it at forty per 
by the 
larger volume of business. Many years ago 


cent less, and make more money 
we put in cheap improvements, and as few 
of them as were necessary to sell the prop- 
erty; today we put in every possible im- 
provement which the retail selling valu 
will warrant, or, in other words, all of the 
improvements that the land will stand. 
We find that the result of this policy is 
to make the cost of selling lower, decrease 
the number of forfeitures, and increase the 
chances of profit for the buyer. It is pure- 
ly enlightened selfishness. 

At one time, a few years since, my as- 
sociates and I were seriously engaged in 
a consideration of the “ideal charity.” In 
other words, we were attempting to find a 
form of charitable, or public, service in 
which a given sum of money could be 
utilized with the least possible waste, the 
greatest possible good, and which would 
leave a perpetual monument to the giver. 
We took up the various forms of philan- 
thropie activity—eduaational, religious, 
eare of children, care of the aged, and all 
others we could think of; and finally, some- 
what to our surprise, arrived at the con- 
clusion that vacant land was the only gift 
free from the risk of the decay which as- 
sails material construction and of the mis- 
management which menaces capital dedi- 
eated to charitable endeavor. This con- 
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ception regarding vacant land shaped itself 
into the form of dedicated playgrounds or 
parks, close to big cities, which could for- 
ever be the recreation place for the neigh- 
boring population. We began to realize 
we were cutting up lands upon which peo- 
ple would dwell for all ages to come; we 
were changing wholesale acres into a form 
from which they could be changed again 
only at great cost. At this point it would 
be the simplest thing in the world to set 
aside, if we were so charitably minded, 
some of this land, and leave it as a per- 
petual open space for generations to play 
At that time no other/ aspect of 
the case suggested itself to us—it did not 
seem possible that such an immediate sac- 
rifice to future expectations would 
work any important benefit to our treasury 
balance; in other words, it was not a busi- 
ness proposition, although it did look like 
the most justifiable sentimentalism. In 
this we were mistaken. 

There were infinite business possibilities 
in such an act of generosity, and could we 
have seen ahead, as we can now look back, 
we would immediately have begun the seg- 
regation of lands for park purposes in all 
our subdivisions, and would not only have 
served the community better, but would 
have received a return in dollars and cents 
sufficient to repay amply for every foot of 
ground so utilized. From a lack of courage 


upon. 


our 


we began reluctantly and in a niggardly 


manner to carry out this policy; therefore 
our education has been slow; but we are 
at last convinced that upon every consid- 
eration of public and private policy intel- 
ligent land segregation the cost. 
When a concern voluntarily gives the pub- 
lie a part of the ground for which it has 
paid its money it secures a place in public 
confidence hard to reach in any other way. 
It indicates the ideals for which the busi- 
ness firms are striving; the community is 
stamped with the impress of the generos- 
ity. It sets a standard to which the people 
ean and will point in attempting to induce 
others to come to the location for a place 
of residence; it puts city governments 
under an obligation which they cannot ig- 
nore, and it insures a fair hearing upon 
all one’s business affairs with the authori- 
ties. In any bitter public controversy that 


pays 


little piece of ground will fight your battles 
for you in the sentimental effect which it 
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exerts on the public, and, finally, it will 
exert its quiet but constant intluence in 


upbuilding your business and your repu 
tation. Where these grounds are properly 
distributed and intelligently laid out, in 


almost every instance it will be found that 
the land 
marketed at a price sufficiently high en- 
tirely to offset the cost of the contribution, 
which is the final test of the value of 
enterprising beneficence. 

Having watched 
scattered 


surrounding such can be 


spots 


your 


growth of 
populated 
city blocks, one cannot but wonder at the 
shortsighted policy of the 


the gradual 
suburbs into densely 
average munici 
pal engineering department. There is no 
intelligible reason why there is not incor 
porated into the official city map of every 
city a certain percentage of the area to be 
set aside for small parks and playgrounds, 
as a matter of public wellbeing, exactly as 
streets and alleys are so treated. If 
per cent of the 


five 
area of the undeveloped 
land contiguous to large cities were proper- 
ly distributed in small park appropriations 
one problem of congestion would be solved 
without any injustice to any one 

In many cities in this country the en 
gineering departments plot the whole area 
of the suburban sections in anticipation of 
future and 
street elevations, street widths, ete. Park 
appropriations could be made a part of this 
planning, and would be accepted by devel 
shortsighted 
value of 
but they 
thes¢ 
parks the same as they consider the areas 


development, showing sewer 


opers without question. If 


they would not realize the such 
spaces in the sale of their land, 
eould set their prices so as to treat 
set aside for street purposes. In this way 
cities could get all the park lands necessary 
without This 
would apply only where the operator under 


any cost whatever. plan 


took the opening up and construction of 
streets on his own account. In case streets 
are opened and improved by the city, and 
lands 
street purposes, these parks could be in- 


contained therein condemned for 
cluded in the same condemnation proceed 
ings, and the cost therefor assessed on the 
abutting property. so that the city would 
be in exactly the same position with regard 
to the acquisition of parks as it now is with 
acquisition of streets. 


outside the city 


regard to the 
In the districts 
which in course of time will become 


limits. 


a part 
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of the city or suburban cities in themselves, may seem to one cutting up a tract of 
the appeal must be made to the business land, more or less remote from a center of 
instinets of the real estate man, and I am t that a long time must elapse 
confident that the sacrifice which he would before such ground would be used. As far 
make in setting as de a small percentage ol as | leveioper Can 100K ahead, there will 
his land for park purposes is only apparent be ample vacant space for children to play 
and not real. Where the plan ot land ip - but if he is made to see that the 
lends itself to such treatment, it is often problem is not what will happen in this one 
advisable to set aside land for this purpose generation, but in the many generations 
from the edges of low spots of the sub- to come, he will understand the gravity of 
div I rather han from the central or e sit n ; 
high priced portions. In this way there If the obligation one owes society can be 
may be practically no sacrifice, as the land liquidated without serious inroads on the 
may be valueless for construction ] OSes prospective profits of the land owner, edu- 
The need for parks only coming from a cative methods long pursued will accom- 
dense population, the dirt from cellar plisl tisfactory results; if, however, it 
. 











Courtesy of A. G Spal ling Bros 
WADING POOL, ZABRISKIE PLAYGROUND, JERSEY CITY 

would fill up the low land long before it can be shown that money can be made by 

would be needed. this policy it will be adopted without re- 

These small parks should not ordinarily — sistene The cost of land taking by con- 

contain more than a few acres, and ry demnation proceedings is so expensive in 

general theory is that five per cent ol the built up parts of the city that great eco- 

total land area is ample if properly dis nomie purposes can be served by intelli- 

/ tributed. A park of two acres to every gently anticipating such requirements, and 

forty acres of land would give a piece of it would be worth while to supplement this , 

playground 200 feet by 400, and would go experience by actual investigation of suc- 

far toward supplying the neighborhood re- cessful suburban developments and of rela- 

quirements for many years to come In tive prices in the neighborhoods of small 





ease these parks are deeded to th tv in parks 

the dedication of streets, the convevanes It is a pleasure to present this short 
might contain a provision that in case they record of experience to the Association, as a 
were used for any other purpose than park  Jesson learned by one actually engaged in 
or playground they would revert t the the business of cutting up and developing 


heirs and assigns for the grant lhis property. and who has had to fit his gen- 
| would offset a certain tendency t tilize erous instinets. in whatever degree he had 


such ground when once in the city posses them. to the obligation of showing a final 


sion for the purpose of public buildings. It balance on the right side of the ledger. 











Sanitation of Bakeries and Restaurant Kitchens’ 
By Chas. B. Ball 


Chief, Bureau of Sanitation, Chicago 


rhe antituberculosis propaganda which 
has characterized the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century has produced in the mind of 
the public at large some consciousness of the 
evils attendant upon a lack of light and ven- 
tilation in living rooms and workshops, and 
has directed attention incidentally to the 
disadvantages of underground and 
Notwithstanding these results 
of the campaign against the 
plague” 


stores 
habitations. 
white 
existing cellars 


“great 
the conversion of 
and basements into underground stores and 
shops, and the location of various business 
undertakings in basements of new buildings 
is still going on in all the large cities with- 
out any organized attempt on the part of 
health this tide of cellar 
occupation. The experience of three years 
past in Chicago justifies the conclusion that 
an initial effort may well be directed against 
cellar bakeries and 
The awakening 
which has been 


officers to stem 


kitchens. 
of a desire for clean food, 
manifested in federal and 
affords in every commun 


restaurant 


state legislation, 
ity a sound basis for vigorous attempts to 
restrict the establishment of new under- 
ground installations of this character and 
to effect the closing of the of those 
now existing in cellars. 

The principal motive for such a move- 
ment is not, however, the desirable end of 
increased purity of the food products of 
bake shops and kitchens, but rather the pro- 
tection of the health and lives of the “slaves 
of civilization” who are condemned to labor 
under insanitary conditions comparable only 
to such as prevail in the holds of ships. 

We shall first discuss the baker and the 
bakery, and later consider some application 
of the principles laid down to underground 
kitchens. 

From the time (1670) when Ramazzini 
wrote on the diseases of bakers and the evils 
of night work, and pointed out the high 
mortality of bakers in cities, a long line 
of Continental and English investigators 
have agreed that the occupation of the baker 
predisposes to acute 


worst 


rheumatism, stomach 


*A paper presented before the last meeting of the 
American Public Health Association. 


disorders and diseases of the respiratory 
Those authorities are fully sel 
forth by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman in Bulle- 
tin No. 82 of the Labor (May, 


1909, in a monograph or 


system. 


Bureau of 
pages 518-537) 
“Mortality from Consumption in Certain 
Occupations,” and need not be noted in 
detail Referring to the studies by 
Dr. Zadek of Berlin in 1896, Hoffman says: 


here. 


“A wealth of 
from 


statistical 
various sources, 


data, derived 
is considered in the 
discussion, all of which may be summed up 
in the statement that the evidence is en- 
tirely conclusive that the occupation of 
baker, unless subject to strict sanitary su- 
pervision, is decidedly prejudicial to 
health.” 


In considering the incomplete data avail 
able for the United States, especially the 
mortality among bakers and confectioners 
reported 
L900, he 


from the registration states for 


asserts that 


“The general conclusions of foreign au- 
thorities are, however, strictly applicable 
to American conditions, and they may be 
summarized in the statement that the con- 
tinuous and considerable inhalation of 
flour dust is injurious to health and a pre- 
disposing factor in the mortality from con- 
sumption and from respiratory diseases 
generally.”’ 


He pleads for “ 


ough 


a further and more thor- 


investigation into the mortality of 
as a most valuable contri 


bution to industrial hygiene.” 


this occupation 


All investigators of this subject unite in 
attributing a baneful influence to the cellar 
locations occupied by bakeshops. The pro 
underground shops has always 
In Chicago 


portion of 
been large. especially in cities. 


in 1907 the number was 582, constituting 
13 per cent of all establishments. In a 
large majority of these the air was foul, 


the lighting bad, the floors and walls dirty, 
and the plumbing fixtures ill-kept. 


From our experience in dealing with 
these unfit locations, 282 of which have been 
discontinued in compliance with orders 


the 
the disadvantages 


trom Department, we are moved to 


note incident to under 


ground bakeries, especially to such as are 
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having a ceiling at about the level 
Lhe yg nad, as lollows: 
V} ‘ ficient natural light 
ne handicap of the cellar bakery. bBesick 
hae requent experience that a location de 


yn artificial light is mort 
pt to be tound dirty, the hyg 


t when diffused, 


pending sulely up 


iehICe Value 


suniIPnL, even 


in decreas 


ng the viability pathogenic bacteria, is 
vell established. General Sternberg’s state 


ment that “sunlight is one of the most 


potent and one of the cheape st agents for 


the destruction ol pathogeni bacteria” 


meets the approval of, and is expressed in 


almost the same language by Newman, 
lrankland, Rosenau and other writers on 
the subject. The late Prof. Charles Har- 


rington, writing generally of the value of 


i 


| 1 
wht in ¢ ft . 
1ifFHiL lh TACLOTIECS, 


remarks: 

Although light 
essary factor in all the 
work, and poor light may 
to injury, the effect of 
if only to exert an 


good may not be a nec- 
various kinds of 
not always lead 
well lighted rooms, 
unconscious influence 
upon the minds and spirits of the workers, 
is highly desirable as a concomitant factor 
in the maintenance of health.’ 

lhis well known stimulating effect of a 
Sunshiny room upon the spirits of the work- 
nen 1s possibly less ned by the 


operating 


practice of 
Such night 
restricted, we 


bakeries at 
will be 


the course of 


night. 
operation greatly 


believe, in time, as it now 
Kingdom of Italy. 


second disadvantage of the 


is by law throughout the 

2. A cellar 
bakery is the increased difficulty of adequate 
ventilation because of its 
level. Lf the 
natural ones only, depending upon 
air currents through 


the location ol 


location below 


the ground means of ventila- 


tion are 
doors and windows, 
these openings below the 
surrounding ground surfaces almost pre 


effect them. As 
compared with like results of air flow by 


cludes any useful from 


natural causes through similar openings 
above the ground, they are almost negli- 


vible. If mechanical means of ventilation 


are resorted to, the obstacles encountered in 


preventing the entrance of dust, etc., from 


the streets and alleys, are almost insur- 


mountable, and can only be overcome by 


locating inlets above the ground or by pro- 
viding expensive air 
o. In this «ex 


increased 


cleaning apparatus. 


noted the 
contamination of 


nnection may be 
liability of 
bakery products both before and after pass- 
ing through the oven, by the entrance of 
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dust laden street air. Professor Harrington 


ell said that 
\ cellar is not a suitable place for 
handling dough, jellies, food, cream, etc., 


which go to make up food products, par- 
ticularly on windy days in summer, when 
the sidewalk windows permit ready en- 
street dust in the chocolate and 
cream fillings, the lemon and apple pies 
as not infrequently has been observed.” 


trance ol 


Although the danger of infection from 
dirt blowing from the outside into unbaked 
read and pies may be less than that of in- 
ing such food by contact with the floor 
after none the to be 


avoided as an undesirable factor of food 


fect 


baking, it is less 
production. 

t. A substantial disadvantage of a cellar 
often overlooked and 
even misconstrued as an advantage, is the 
decreased radiation of heat through the 
lower walls of the building as compared 
with upper walls exposed to air currents. 
While the general fact that a cellar is cool 
in summer is unquestioned, it is also well 
ascertained that when the oven of a bakery 
is fired, the slight radiation of heat through 
the cellar walls and the surrounding ground 
with which the masonry is in contact results 
in abnormally temperatures in the 


bakery, sometimes 


high 
cellar room. 

5. The underground bakery is likely to 
have insufficient and incomplete drainage 
on account of its location. In Chicago, 
flooded bakery floors have been common for 
years and have resulted often in the 
making of food under disgusting conditions 
of filth. Coupled with inadequate drain- 
age in a cellar is the increased tendency 
to dampness with its consequent damaging 
effects on the flour and meal stored for use. 

6. One of the serious dangers attendant 
upon cellar bakeshops is the increased dan- 
ger from undiscovered fires which threaten 
the safety of persons living in upper stories 
of the same building. This evil has not 
in Chicago been emphasized as it has been 
in New York City, where large sums have 


past 


been expended in providing fire resisting 
construction between bakeries in the cellar 
and living rooms in upper This 
does not allow any openings 


stories. 
legislation 


whatsoever to be maintained in the floor of 
While our Chicago situation 
Goubtless requires attention from this point 
‘f view, the danger is less threatening on 
fact that few of our build- 


the first story. 


account of the 
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ings containing bakeries are over three 
stories high and most do not exceed two 
stories. 

7. The entrance of rats and other ver- 
min is encouraged by underground loca- 
tions, and their eradication rendered much 
more difficult than when the floor is at or 
above the surface. 

Let us now proceed to note the five prin- 
cipal structural requirements which are in- 
dicated for bakeries hereafter established: 

1. The floor should be at or above the 
ground level. Although there is not at the 
present time, so far as we are advised, any 
law which requires a bakery to be placed 
wholly above the ground, it appears that the 
considerations which have been urged 
against cellar bakeries will, in the near 
future, be held to be of sufficient weight to 
require this important advance as to loca- 
tion. As a practical matter of design, 
where a building is erected on a costly site, 
it is a prime requirement that the principal 
floor be on, or only slightly above, the level 
of the street. As soon as it is conceded 
that the floor of a new bakery shall not be 
more than five feet below the street (the 
requirement of the Wisconsin law and our 
Chicago ordinance) it will, in the more 
diffeult cases, be brought at least to the 
height of the street grade. 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin in the case of Benz & Nagiel- 
ski versus the State Bakery Inspector, is 
worth noting in this connection, not only 
on account of the broad ground taken with 
respect to the application of the police 
power, the court holding that 

“Individual cases cannot determine the 
necessity of classification. The question is 
whether in general the public health will be 
promoted by the rule, and not whether 
isolated cases do not need such a rule. If 
the rule be in the interest of the public 
health, it must be general and well within 
the class controlled by it.’’ 

2. The lighting and ventilation should be 
effected by windows placed on at least three 
sides of the bakery. If a skylight be prac- 
ticable, it may replace windows on the 
third side, provided the windows which re- 
main are in opposing walls of the room. 
Any less favorable plan will fail to secure 
adequate natural ventilation. Windows 
should open on spaces at least ten feet in 
width and should have their sills no nearer 
to the ground than four feet, a height suffi- 
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cient to escape the entrance of most of the 
dirt blown about by the surface air currents. 
The tops of windows should be kept as 
close to the ceilings as convenience of de- 
sign will permit. 

3. The floors should be rat and moisture 
proof. There is little objection to the use 
of a hardwood wearing surface over a con- 
crete floor structure, although the best types 


of monolithic floors are better than any 
wooden floor. 
4. The best wall finish is hard and 


smooth cement plaster painted with enamel 
paint. Ceilings should be of the same ma- 
terial, or may be sheathed with steel over 
a hard vermin-proof plastered surface. The 
use of whitewash for wall or ceiling coating 
is now recognized as undesirable since its 
surface is always rough, dust eatching, and 
liable to flake. 

5. An important feature consists in ar- 
ranging all the furniture and equipment 
so that it may readily be moved away rrom 
the wall or to a new floor location when the 
surfaces are to be cleaned or repainted. 
Fixed wooden shelving, immovable troughs 
and tables, do not allow proper mainten- 
ance of walls and floors. 

Passing now to the consideration of res- 
taurant kitchens, particularly those situ- 
ated in cellars, let us note that the admin- 
istration of the restaurant control ordi- 
nance passed in July, 1906, was mainly 
concerned at the outset with the quality of 
the food supply. Our inspectors found 
rotten meat in the iceboxes, spoiled canned 
goods in the storerooms, rat runs in the 
vegetable bins and cockroaches everywhere. 
After a few months insistent action by the 
Department, and consequent im- 
provement in these conditions, attention 
was directed to structure and ventilation as 
All the disadvantages 
observed in cellar bakeries were found com- 
monly present in restaurant and_ hotel 
kitchens. Besides these were found the 
added evils of very cramped working spaces, 
clouds of steam from and dish 
washing operations, very high temperatures 
near the boilers and ranges, and accumu- 
lations of garbage and trash in close prox- 
imity to the prepared food stuffs. Such de- 
fects in structure as floors consisting of a 


steady 


well as maintenance. 


cooking 


number of layers of saturated boards, soot 
blackened paper hanging from walls and 
ceilings, wooden tables and meat blocks with 
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ese submerged nui 
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in efforts made t 
hich mean death I 
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1 be 1 and which avoided by 

ree tl For conversion the proprietor will 
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the law. It is by no 
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his plant and his 
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d interests and his right 
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The Conning-Tower 
Arthur H. Grant, Editor 


A Change of Ownership 

The delay in publishing the present issue 
of Tue American Crry has been due to two 
causes: a removal of the publication office 
to other rooms in the same building, and a 
change in the ownership of the paper. 

There has been organized in New York 
this month a corporation the 
Civie Press, the chief object of which 
will be the dissemination of practical, 
stimulating literature relating to munici- 
pal problems 
generally. 


known as 


and civic betterment 
the value of 
as a foundation stone 
in this enterprise, arrangements have been 
completed by The Civie Press for the pur- 
chase of this journal, its good will, subserip- 
tion lists and advertising contracts from the 
former publishers. 
Future issues of TH 


Realizing 
Tue American Crry 


great 


AMERICAN City will 
be published by the new company, and a 
more detailed announcement of 
will appear in the July number. 
tents of the present issue 


its plans 
The con 
have been pre- 
pared by the old management, who take this 
opportunity to express their belief that the 
new plans referred to above will result for 
the benefit 

tisers, in a 
Ciry. 


of both subseribers and adver 
bigger and better AMERICAN 


We 
The Menace of the Recall 


When the local W. C. T. U. and the 
liquor dealers join hands to secure the re- 
call of a mayor it is pretty certain that one 
group or the other acted without carefully 
weighing the evidence. That is the great 
danger with the hair-trigger recall system 
that some of our cities are adopting—it is 
apt to go off prematurely. It will take only 
one or two recall elections for inadequate 
reasons to make men who have reputations 
to lose very careful how they risk them by 
accepting elective city offices. It has been 
hard enough in the past to get such men to 
be candidates for civie office; and what we 
need in this country is so to readjust our 
city goveryments as to attract 
repel m 


rather than 


vf this type. It looks as though 


the commission s\ stem 


this, b it it will ultimately fail to do so it 


it is hampered with as easy 


might accomplish 


a recall system 
adopted. 


efends himself against a 


as some ¢1 have 


ties Even if a 


man successfully 


the tact 


de 
that a 


recall, small disgruntled 
minority may make his term of office a cor 
+ 


tinuous election performance will make thé 
whole thing obnoxiot 


is to men who want to 
be administrators rather 
Moreover this will 
into the hands of the 


whose 


than politicians 


system ultimately play 


professional pol 
ticians 


always ready 


for service, while the man they are 


machines are 
trying 
to retire may have back of him no organiza 


tion that can be relied upon in such an 
emergency. If we must have the recall it 
should be made so difficult that the ma- 


chinery could be set in motion only by a 
official 
And 


have ade 


great popular uprising against an 
who had wantonly abused his trust. 


for such emergencies we already 


quate legal recourse through - prosecution 
and removal for malfeasance in office. The 
fact is that ninety per cent of those who 
think they want the recall haven’t given 


the matter any serious thought, while the 


other ten per cent belong to the type to 
whom easy change appeals more strongly 
than careful selection. It will be a great 
day for the United States when its people 
stop using their city governments as play- 
things, and treat 


with as great 


them as seriously and 


respect as do the nations of 


Europe. 
we 
Modifications of the Commission System 
If it were not pathetic it would be 


funny the way we follow each other like 


sheep. Galveston started its commission 
system with five commissioners—none too 
many for its size. But instantly five be 


comes a sacred number, to be adopted with 
out the slightest regard to a needs. 


Small cities do not need five commissioners, 


city’s 


and eannot afford to pay five adequate sal 
aries. This absurdity caused the legislature 
of South Dakota at its last session to enact 


a law permitting cities to have three com 
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missioners instead of five. This is a step 
in the right direction: but the “Lockport 
plan” described elsewhere in this issue goes 
still further along the road that will 
mately lead to municipal efficiency. 


ulti 
The 
should strive is the at- 
something like the Eur 
where at each election a few men 
are chosen to represent the citizens in their 
of executive officials, and where 
a fraction of the council retires each 
The length of term, the dignity of 
the office, and the fact that it is delibera 
tive rather than executive attract to it the 
highest type of citizens, who remain in office 
term after term, thus greatly increasing the 

cficiency of the body. 

i) 

Give Generosity a Chance 
We do not with Mrs. 
on another page tells so interestingly of the 


the Milwaukee 
schools, that “it has been demonstrated that 


end for which we 


tainment of ypean 


svstem 


sel ection 
only 


year. 


agree 


Mowry, who 


penny lunches served in 
it is impossible for a single organization in 
a large city to maintain a system adequat« 
to the actual needs.” There are a hundred 
men in Milwaukee who could draw a check 
for the full amount needed and not feel the 
poorer, and there are probably fifty who 
would do it if at 
right way. 


were put to them in the 
The right way in all such things 
“Will you be one of fifty 
dollars each?” doesn’t 
appeal to some men nearly as much as “Will 
you be the man to give a thousand dollars 
to put this thing firmly on its feet.” That 
is a bit of psychology that promoters of 
worthy enterprises would do well to ponder 
over. 


is the large way. 


men to give twenty 


Moreover the worst possible way to 
means—fairs, 
Only a fraction of 
the money spent is a net receipt for the ob- 
ject, vet the 
that 
than the meager net proceeds. 


raise is by indirect 


concerts and the like. 


money 


people 
they 


consider the gross 
amount have expended rather 
Some years 
ago a minister was called to a church that 
had been heavily in debt for a quarter of a 
century, and had eked out a miserable ex 
istence by the usual indirect ways of rais- 
denominational 
the call un 


ing money, helped out hy 


funds. He refused to accept 
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less the church pledged itself to raise no 
money except by a direct request to the 
members to take out their pocketbooks. A 
grudging consent was given by the trus- 
who assured the minister that his 
salary could not be paid under those con- 
ditions 


five 


tees, 


It was paid, however; and within 
years the debt was paid off, the build- 
ing was renovated, and the denominational 
subsidy was a thing of the past. What is 
true of church finances is true of the finan- 
cing of charities and improve- 

The average man likes to be gen- 
and will be generous if he is given 
but stifled 
when the donor is given a quid pro quo in 
the form of tickets to some entertainment. 
Ye civic workers, give the other fellow 
credit having 


civie 
ments. 
erous, 
generosity is 


a tair chance; 


for some of your public 


spirit, and the results will surprise you 
if you have faith enough to pledge your 
honor that 


tempted. 


no indirect schemes will be at- 


we 
Generosity as an Investment 
In this should be read Mr. 
Ilarmon’s story, told on another page, of 
how 


connection 


his real estate company found gen- 
erosity profitable. And in this there is a 


lesson for others besides real estate op 
erators. One great obstacle in the way of 


civic improvements is that people are 
They are mis 
Every civic improvement that is 
well planned and well executed, and that 
is within the means of the community, 
and dividends—divi- 
dends in health, in happiness, in business 
efficiency, and especially in civie growth. 
People prefer healthful, attractive, pro- 
gressive and and the most 
hopeful sign of the times is that business 
men generally are coming to look upon 
civie not as the fads of 
visionaries, but as the best building ma- 
terial for their cities and their private for- 
tunes. Solomon would have made the best 
a member of a modern chamber ot 


afraid they will not pay. 
taken. 


pays large various 


cities towns; 


improvements 


sort of 
commerce : 

“There is that scattereth and yet increas 
eth: and there is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 

















City Forestry In Chicago 


By J. H. Prost 


City Forester of Chicago 


Before the fire of 1871 the then residence 
streets of Chicago were so well planted with 
trees as to suggest the civic motto “Urbs 
in Horto” (a city set in a garden). The 
fire destroyed a large majority of those 
magnificent trees, which were never prop- 
erly replaced. 
commercial 


Then Chicago, in its rapid 
and industrial development, 
sought to supply its esthetic needs and up- 
hold this civic motto by establishing elab- 
orate playgrounds, beautiful parks and ex- 
tensive boulevard systems. While these are 
necessary and beautiful features of which 
we may well feel proud, yet in accomplish- 
ing all this we have thoughtlessly neglected 
what may be considered the back yard or 
living portion of the city, overlooking those 
features of the city beautiful which be- 
come a joy and comfort to the masses. 

Trees planted in front of every home in 
the city cost but a mere trifle, and the bene- 
fits derived therefrom are inestimable when 
compared with the cost of and the benefits 
derived from our parks, playgrounds and 
boulevards, and every city could well afford 
to make this its first 
“City Beautiful.” 

By making trees a part of the daily life 
of our citizens we are not only beautifying 
the city, bettering its health conditions, and 
increasing the value of real estate, but we 
are also educating our people better to ap- 
preciate, respect and enjoy our parks. 

The home and school are the greatest edu- 
cational factors of a community, and what- 
ever is for the permanent good of the city 
should begin at home and in the school. 

In Chicago we have fifty or more civic 
improvement organizations, covering all 
parts of the city, and these are again af- 
filiated, forming a league of Improvement 
Associations. These associations have long 
realized that the street tree is an indis- 
pensable factor in making the city more 


endeavor toward a 


*A paper originally read at a recent meet- 


ing of the American Civic Association, but 
revised by the author for The American City. 


habitable, and that it is essential to the 
beauty of an ideal residence street. 

In 1904 a Chicago “Tree Planting So 
ciety” was organized to promote the plant- 
ing and care of street trees. It published 
and distributed a circular setting forth the 
reasons why trees would be planted. But 
definite results were not obtained until 
January, 1909, when the Chicago Woman’s 
Club put forth determined efforts to estab- 
lish an office for the municipal control of 
street trees by calling a meeting at which 
there was appointed the Chicago Tree Com- 
mittee, made up of thirty citizens repre- 
senting many prominent clubs and societies, 
with Franklin MacVeagh, now Secretary of 
the Treasury, as chairman. This body pro- 
posed to Mayor Busse the adoption of an 
ordinance concerning trees and shrubbery 
in the streets of the city. The proposition 
was approved by the Mayor, and on his 
recommendation the City Council on 
March 22nd unanimously adopted an or- 
dinance as drafted by the Tree Committee. 

It was agreed by the Mayor and citizens 
interested that the work ought to be placed 
in charge of the Special Park Commission, 
as its work for small parks and playgrounds 
already extended over the entire city, and 
also because it possessed the necessary facil- 
The 
ordinance accordingly gives control of the 
trees in the streets to the Special Park Com 
City 
Forester, who is to direct, assist and advise 
persons wishing to plant trees, and to have 
general charge of the care of the trees in 
the streets. 

The ordinance further provides that the 
City Forester shall superintend, regulate 
and encourage the preservation, culture and 


ities and experience in the subject. 


mission, authorizes it to appoint a 


planting of shade and ornamental trees and 
shrubbery in the parkways of the City of 
Chicago. 

Tt shall be the duty of owners of lots 
within whose lot lines trees are growing to 
keep them trimmed so that they shall not 
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terlere with the pa we ol light trom t | iming the duties of the office in 

treet lamps, and that dead on ng lim M 1909, I found that the Special Park 

{ ! tine treet { bY the passing of this ordin 

rfer h the added to its supervision about 

ul 1st f parkway lying along improved 

? e plant ret 1 1,370 miles of parkway lying 

ree tten permit must mproved streets and 1,415 miles 

ed 1 ( y Forest | Kighty thousand would be a fai: 

lone r tl t ng the va to the number of trees growing in 
riet size al character of tree planted the par ays of Chicago 


lrees must not be planted nearer togethe: \t the request of the Special Park Com 


superinte ndent of the Bureau 


\ Streets codperated with the Commission 

( Forester, remove or cut down any tree nstructing the 35 ward superintendents 

I i va njure trees in t parkw t e an official count of the dead trees 
nor | 1 horses to them, nor v hor he parkweys. This census shows that 
t st j eal nough to | ne t re more than 3,000 dead trees stand 














A STREET THAT WILL BE TRANSFORMED WHEN PROPERLY PLANTED WITH TREES 





Tasten any rope, wire, sign, poster or hand Ing in the streets. In addition there are a 
bills to them, nor interfere with any guard larger number of trees which are partly 
put up to protect the trees. dead and badly in need of trimming. 


Gas companies, upon notice, must repair lhe condition of the city’s finances was 
any leak in their gas pipes that may en such that the onlyappropriation which could 
{ danger the trees in the parkways be made in the first year’s budget was for 
No stone, cement or other material shall the salary of a Forester and sundry ex- 
be permitted in the parkways which may penses. Thus the work has been confined 
endanger the life of trees in such parkways to the supervision and direction of private 
An open space not less than two feet in effort, the protection of existing trees and 
width must be left around any tree planted the collection of information regarding the 
n the sidewalk space number, location and condition of trees ex- 
Pers carrying on building operations isting in the city 
must protect exposed trees e streets In 1910 $3,000 was appropriated for the 
with Lat thew ol t | 


iat they shall 1 e in trimming of trees. With this appropriation 
jured a total of 8,029 trees were trimmed at an 
Violations of the ordinance are punish average cost of about 15 cents, and 475 dead 


able by a fine of not less than $5, nor more’ trees were removed at an average cost of 


than $100 for each offense. 76 


3 cents. 
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The department was immediately called 
{ upon citizens planning 
the planting of trees and shrubbery in the 


to give advice to 


parkways, and to consult with neigborhood 
and street improvement associations which 
advice on [hese clubs 


lso arranged for meetings of property own- 


desired planting. 


ers, where an outline of the and 


addi- 


planting. 


purpose 
activities of the office were given in 
1 to information on street tre 
Our efforts 


forming citizens, the police department and 


were next directed toward in- 


publie utility corporations of the passage, 


irpose and contents ot the ordinance, and 


arouse an appreciation of the services 











this new department could render our citi- 
Zelis,. 
. ' 
Realizing the vast importance of this 


work, the extent of territory ¢ 
the unlimited possibilities, I was 
mined to fortify the office wv th as muel 
wailable information on city tree work as 


| could be gathered. 


esters of a number of cities courteous) 
gave me invaluable rmat and sug 
vestions 


\ hurried trip was made to a1 


these F 





astern eities where l val able 
formation and suggestions on city 
were found available and courteously 
supplied. 

Washington. of course, affords the 
opportunities for the study of city 


| 


ce work. and the secret of its success lies 
tree WOrkK, ane ne l 


VIEW OF YOUNG TREES AND GUARDS IN WASHINGTON 
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in the fact that it has had the t 
nursery and the man. 

Lack of municipal control and | ting 
regulations has imposed upon C1 g \ 
unnecessarily iarge imbet ne 
trees. Then, too, we find th elms shes 


catalpas, Carolina poplars and «¢ 


trees are mixed along the 


ing greatiy S126 the same | < { 
this treatm = incomn 
the choicest residence districts 


parkways for years, becoming an eyes 
menace to the publ Manv of thes ~ 
were killed DV Pas Ie@AKS, WI it thers 





eel g ~ ited l 
ndifferer ens 1 the 
tility corpo s. Those ce g 
insight! es f l s 
raged l t ( ir ¢ = - 
he planting rees d 
come a ere happre 
} +* t ‘ t ‘ 
plante sTree 
A series ructional | 
printed for fre stribution 
lining ncept the 1 
the ordinance. The second (The ( 
Trees) attempts ft ell | ees 
eltyv 1 re tv itif . healtnie 
stin 6 C1V pride. The th 
ti mpress our citizens w - 
barrenness of certain streets 3 
hich have combine bring 
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it suggests preventive remedies 
and directions for the proper removal of 
dead trees and the trimming of unsightly 
nes. The fourth gives some idea of “What, 
Where, When and How to Plant.” And the 
fifth helps for the city beautiful—tells how 
on Porches 
Back Yards.” These 


hurriedly compiled, have neces- 


to make “Gardens in Windows, 
Front 
pamphlets, 


and in and 


-—— = 














VIEW OF TREE BEING PLANTED CORRECTLY 


sarily been brief. The demand for them 
has been so great, however, that a second 
and in two cases a third edition has been 
printed 


Our newspapers have given this move 
ment their hearty support. Our police de- 
partment has acted promptly in reporting 
and prohibiting violations of the ordinances, 


telephe 


and t ne and electric light com- 
panies have codperated by printing their 
own permit forms as recommended by the 
department On the back of these forms 
the following instructions are printed: 

1. This permit expires sixty (60) days 


from the date of its issue. 

2. Do not injure or remove 
placed to protect any tree 

Do not allow any of the Company's 

wires, cables, insulators or other device for 
holding the same to come in contact with 
any tree 

4. Always make a clean cut. 

5. Cut branch off even with and parallel 
to its main branch. 


any guard 
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6. Tear no bark loose from living parts 
of tree. 

7. Remove no branches other than those 
absolutely necessary to clear the wires and 
cables, and leave the tree in a suitable 
shape and condition. 

Ss. Cover the cut or wound with pine tar, 
white lead or yellow ochre. 

9. As soon as work is completed, the fore- 
man will sign and date this permit in the 
following space provided for this purpose, 
and return the permit promptly to the 
Superintendent of Outside Plant, 227 Wash- 
ington Street. 

The codperation of private citizens in re- 
moving dead trees is solicited by postal 
cards, reading as follows: 

“A complaint has been made to this office, 
that a tree fronting 


is dead. This tree is liable to fall at any 


time, especially during a storm. It is a 
source of constant danger to passers-by; 
besides being an unsightly object and a 


breeding place for insect pests destructive 
of living trees. 

“You are therefore notified that this tree 
should be removed without delay. The 
Commission is confident that it is only 
necessary to call your attention to this mat- 
ter in order to insure prompt action on 
your part. 

“Any instructions desired as to removal 
of tree will be given by calling at this office, 
or telephoning Main 447.” 

All permits issued by the street depart- 
ment for the moving of buildings along the 
streets must first be approved by the City 
Forester and where trees are in danger of 
destruction the permit is revoked. 

Many of our improvement associations 
and women’s clubs have arranged for lec- 
These talks 
usually are given in the evening, and are 
instructional rather than amusing. During 
1910 about 75 of these illustrated 
lectures were delivered before improvement 
associations, women’s clubs and the public 


tures on city tree planting. 
the vear 


During the Chicago Flower Show 
of Nov. 2-7, 1910, an illustrated talk on 
municipal gardening and street tree plant- 
ing was given every evening. 

During the past two years there has been 
growth of interest in the 
trees in Chicago and _ its 
improvement  associa- 
tions have planted trees in large numbers, 
as have also public institutions and _ pri- 
vate citizens. In every case we have made 


schools. 


a remarkable 
planting of 


suburbs. Several 


a survey of local conditions, and have 
recommended the proper varieties 
Last year 385,000 eatalpa _— speciosa 
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seedlings were planted by the children of 
Chicago. These were supplied to them at 
one cent each. After making 
many inquiries I feel safe in stating that 
this planting was so carefully done, and 
the seedlings were so well taken care of, 
that at least eighty per cent of them sur- 
vived. Facts have come to my attention 
showing that the little trees suffered from 
altogether too much care 


a cost of 


In one case a 
little boy five years old was so intensely 
interested that he pulled his little tree up 
by the roots each day to see how much it 
had grown. In another ease a little girl 
picked off the leaves from her own little 
trees and pressed them in a book. This 
affection was disastrous to the littie trees, 
of course. 

This 300,000 Russian mulberry 
seedlings were planted, and I am sure each 
child took a great interest in its own little 
tree which it planted or helped to plant, 
and that it will afford these children great 
pleasure to see the tiny tree grow and that 
they will feel proud of their share in the 


vear 
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won 
celebration of Arbor Day. But the plant- 
er’s interest does not stop here, for long 
after its happy childhood days are over it 
will eagerly watch the returning buds each 
spring, and when it sees its own children 
play beneath the spreading branches of the 
tree it planted the full meaning of tree 
planting is realized. This tells the story 
of why I have encouraged the wholesale 
planting of penny trees by the children on 
Arbor Day. 

The appreciation of things useful and 
beautiful should begin at home, and bk 
come a part of our every day life. Thus, 
with our residence streets well planted with 
the proper varieties of trees, the young can 
grow up knowing, respecting and appre- 
ciating the tree for its usefulness, learn to 
admire its beauty of form and,.ecolor, and 
in this may instill a patriotism 
that will mean a love for the home and 
love for the city. 

The tree 
fold 


stowed 


way we 
a 
in the city repays a thousand 


bit of and be- 
upon it. 


every care attention 


An Ideal Sanitary Bakery 


By W. R. Williams 


Secretary Geneva Chamber of Commerce 


There is a very interesting industry now 


being installed at Geneva, N. Y., under 
the name of the “Geneva Baking Com- 
pany.” Its slogan is to be the one word 


“Cleanliness,” and it 
every success from this standpoint. 
Inasmuch as this plant is located outside 
the district and away from the 
manufacturing part of the city, it is re- 
moved from the one great horror of smoke. 
The building is 90 by 55 feet, with 18 foot 
ceilings, and has 39 windows, each 8 by 4 
feet. This in itself of their 
idea of getting ample light in the shop. mak- 
ing it one of the most ideally lighted plants 
which it has ever been the opportunity of 
the writer to visit. The management has 
worked from the beginning upon the theory 
that “light is life.” 


seems to promise 


business 


is evidence 


and they consequently 


have a building most excellently adapted t 
the purpose for which it is intended. 

An interesting experiment in connection 
with this building has been established in 
a practically daylight proof room, a room 
10 by 20 feet, having light on two sides 
with 160 square feet of window space. In 
addition to the 


stalled complete ovens and up-to date n 


this Management has 


1a 
chinery, and, with their intention of pr 
viding freshly laundered uniforms for al 
workmen once each day, it seems to th 
writer that this industry should 
from the beginning. 

This is a wholesale bakeshop that desires 
to give to the public as nearly a perfect 
loaf of bread as it is possible to make, and 


prosper 


in order to do this automatic machinery | 
been installed. 


These machines practically 
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BAKING COMPANY 





he work, from mixing the wh estness shown in the desire to den 
1 t comes out of the molding machin strate to the public that a baking plant 
the pans d is ready for t ens sal vy tl one made possible by 
Ihe r re hoboopv w ( rt isewlte h be established th 
| t nspect ut ical apphances ha 
$s d all times \l suk ( ted plan It is the intent 
stries adve ey , . : gradually to demonstr 
S =f S e public 1 now buving 
t! wt = hat = ‘ Tile 
ce ’ la estigate es 
nes | nig ers’ brea 
~ ites j g | \\ ‘ = = Dee t 
veme } ‘ ev are UK = 
S & i t y &s . 2 I 2 fe : i are shippi A s 
iupal r ) New York, and from pres 
e Cit Ge . sic six months I] 
| rite! alking w ! ge : to put el 
ment this companys Vas ssed wit! 





INTERIOR OF PLANT OF GENEVA BAKING COMPANY 























Penny Lunches in Milwaukee Public Schools 


By Mrs. Duane Mowry 


President Woman’s School Alliance of Wisconsin 


Milwaukee, like other cities, has many 
publie-spirited and philanthropic women 
who are devoting much of their time and 
energy to advance the best interests of the 
city. Numerous women’s clubs and other 
organizations have been formed from time 
to time for the purpose of codperating and 
working with the ecivie bodies and the 
school board to attain the best results in 
city and school government. 

Not the least among such organizations 
is the Woman’s School Alliance of Wis- 
consin, Which was organized in 1891 having 
for its object the improvement of the sani- 
tary and moral condition of the publie 
schools. This was to be accomplished by 
he regular, svstematie visitation of the 
schools. School visitors were appointed, two 
for each district, and a monthly report was 
carefully prepared and sent to the Board 

Edueation. Standing committees were 
appointed and were known as School Visit- 
ing, Sanitation, Industrial Education, 
Parental, Social, and Art. 

The reports of the several committees 
appointed to visit the schools were first 
submitted to the Alliance. From these re- 
ports the Alliance formulated a report and 
sent it to the school board to be acted upon 
by it, if, in its opinion, the subject matter 
submitted justified action. Much good has 
been accomplished in this way, as many 
needed reforms have been brought to the 
attention of the school board, which would 
otherwise have been overlooked. It is con- 
ceded that women, especially mothers, have 
more time to devote to these matters and 
have a much better insight into the needs 


‘of children. The Committee on Sanitation, 


for instance, brought to light many de- 
plorable conditions in the school buildings, 
affecting the health of both punils and 
teachers. They were at once rectified by 
the school board. 

All of these committees worked in har- 
mony for many years, and much svbstantial 
good was accomplished through these visits 
and investigations. In November, 1904, a 
departure was made, and a system of penny 
lunches was started in the public schools 
of Milwaukee under the auspices of the 


Alliance. The idea was suggested to the 
ladies by one of the aldermen, Hon. John 
McCoy. The suggestion was approved by 
most of the ladies, but the great objection 
to it was the lack of sufficient funds with 
which to carry out the plan. In order t 
try out the scheme Mr. McCoy generously 
offered to finance the movement in its in- 
ception, and gave $200 for that purpose. 
To this sum other donations were added, 
but no funds were solicited. Philanthropi 
persons, churches, societies, clubs, ete., were 
among the contributors. 

Three centers were opened in November, 
1904. The first was opened in the School 
for the Deaf, and the two others were 
started where the local conditions seemed 
most to demand them. These centers were 
not in the school buildings. They were 
charge of women who lived near the schools 
and who were willing to cook and serve 
the lunches in their homes. 

A new committee, known as the Penny 
Lunch Committee, has been added to the 
Alliance. This committee has full charge 
of the buying of the foods necessary for 
the lunches and of the serving of the same 
It has always been the intention of the 
Alliance to establish these lunch centers 
only where they are most needed, in the 
poorer districts, where the mothers as well 
as the fathers work out by the day, and 
where, in many instances, the mothers 
have neither the time nor the means wit! 
which to furnish suitable food for their 
children. The results of the penny lu 
movement in Milwaukee show that there 
were very many ill-fed and poorly nour- 
ished children cared for. In some of the 
schools where the penny lunch has been 
installed it has been reported to the writer 
that there has been a marked improvement 
noted in the scholarship of the pupils. 
There has also been an increased regularity 
in the attendance at school. The principals 
of these schools say that these improved 
conditions are due almost entirely to the 
work accomplished by the lunches. 

The work has steadily increased. At 
present there are nine centers located in 
different parts of the city. The cooking 
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l erving are now done Im the sch 
ngs Each center is in charge ol a 
wh s paid one dollar per day tor 
I ng and serving the iunches, 
he centers are maintained by voluntary 
s ted contributions, by the net pre 
eeds of lectures, entertainments by civic 
eties and | the Alliance, et lwo 
perettas have been given under the aus 
ces of the Alliance for this movement 
it of which nearly $2,500 was realized. 
A large sum has been obtained from card 
parties. The Milwaukee public seems to 
e in strong accord with this movement. 
Phe ost of maintaining these centers 
st year was $1,329.74. The number of 
lunches served during the year was 
9,236. Every child who is able to pay 
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i 1ich to finance them. Other terri- 
nust walt. A suggestion was made 

. ‘ mit ig hat the County Board ot 
Supervisors take charge of the movement 
and finance it. But it was thought by 


some that it would be unwise. It was urged 
that it would encourage parents to be in- 
and to shift 
caring for their children on the municipal- 
but it pretty hard 
little It is hoped 
x the municipality will ap- 


amount tor the main- 


the responsibility of 
Perhaps, seems 
the innocent ones. 
the state < 
propriate a certain 
tainance of the penny lunch system in Mil- 
The problem to be solved 


is the manner of helping the children with- 


great 


WaUKECE 


out impairing parental responsibility. 
comparison, it may be stated 








PENNY LUNCH IN (2th 


fur- 
the soup and rolls he can 


is required to gi one cent, and is 


I ished al 


| 
eat. The results 


ve 
with 


have been very satisfac 


tory. They show beyond doubt that there 
was need of these lunch centers, as some 
of the children have been known to eat 


rolls of bread and four bowls of 


The 


five large 


soup at one time. menu is slightly 
varied, but most of the time it consists of 
soup and rolls. Occasionally a dessert or 
sweetmeat is added, as at Christmas time. 


The 


amount received from the pupils last 


year in pennies was $308.78, There are 
from 25 to 40 children served at each 


center. 

As these centers increase in number the 
Woman’s School Alliance finds it more and 
more difficult to them. Investi- 
gations have established the fact that many 


maintain 


more centers are needed. They have not 
been installed because there are not suffi- 
cient funds at the disposal of the Alliance 





DISTRICT SCHOOL 


that in London there are five voluntary 
relief associations which spend upwards of 
$35,000 yearly for the underfed children. 
These societies work in conjunction with 
and under the direction of the London 
School Board. The associations find it 
ditheult t the needs of the children 
because of the great demands on them and 
the difficulty of securing sufficient funds. 
Manchester municipal 
sirmingham 
has a very carefully worked out system of 
providing underfed children with food. At 
schools only the very destitute are cared 
and the food given them is the mini- 
mum quantity and quality that will en- 
able the children to do the required work. 
ly every part of Germany provi- 


meet 


maintains seven 


school penny lunch centers. 


Tor, 


In near 


sion is now made by governmental officers 
for the feeding of children whose parents 
to 


supply necessary t 


them the 
oO do good work. 


are not able give required 
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The hope is cherished in Milwaukee that 
the penny lunch will, in the near future, be 
conducted on a much larger plan, whereby 
good, wholesome meals, including meats and 
vegetables with a dessert, will be served, 
and where table manners will be taught 
every child. Our Socialist mayor, Hon. 
Emil Seidel, has taken a deep interest in 
the public school children of Milwaukee, 
and is doing very much to better their 
condition. The best results could be ob- 


tained if the municipality would take 
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charge of the penny lunch system and con- 
It ought 
to be done in the public interests. It has 
been demonstrated that it is impossible for 
a single organization in a large city to 
maintain a system adequate to the actual 
needs, even with the help of numerous other 


duct it on business lines entirely. 


societies and philanthropic people. Never- 
theless Milwaukee is not ashamed of the 
splendid record that has been made in 


doing something definite and worthy along 
this line. 





The Lockport Proposal 


A City That Wants to Improve the “Commission Plan ” 
By Richard S. Childs 


Commission had its begin- 
The first com- 
mission in Galveston was appointed by the 
governor, and no thought of making it elec- 
tive entered into the minds of its designers. 
It became elective unexpectedly by virtue 
of a decision of the courts which decreed 


government 
ning as a temporary device. 


that the continuation of an appointive gov- 
ernment was unconstitutional. 

Despite the fact that the elective commis- 
sion government thus came into existence 
wholly by chance and without design, it 
proved good enough to be widely copied in 
practically the original form, plus the Des 
Moines additions; and the latest figures 
show that it has been adopted by about 140 
cities, with a total population of nearly 
3,000,000. There has been much study of 
the plan, and much examination by political 
scientists into the basic reasons for its suc- 
cess. Cities, however, have been so afraid 
to tamper with a plan that was giving such 
superior results in efficiency and democracy 
that they have almost universally made slav- 
ish copies of the Des Moines plan. 

Despite its overwhelming success the com- 
mission plan is not considered flawless or 
even altogether scientific. It has developed 
in practice some faults traceable to the in- 
correctness of some of the minor principles 
involved. 


Last fall the city of Lockport. N. Y., had 


a charter revision commission at work, and 
when it developed that the commission was 
to do nothing but trim the edges of the old 
charter, the local board of 
agitate for 


began to 


trace 
commission government, and 
produced a bill applicable to any third class 
city in the state, Lockport included, for an 
improved commission government plan. 

In most of the fundamental features thi 
bill has attempted to make a combination of 
the best 
charters. 


existing commission government 
The powers of the city are vested 
in a board of five men elected at large for 
four years and subject to recall after six 
months on a 25 per cent petition. The can- 
didate receiving the largest number of votes 
takes the title of mayor, has a few special 
duties under various state laws, but other- 
wise has no special powers. He is chair- 
man of the commission or council, as it is 
called, but has no veto power. There are 
no other elective officers. Regarding this 
feature, the pamphlet of the Lockport Board 
of Trade makes the following statement: 
“The basic merit of the commission plan, 
and the one that is responsible for its un 
questionable success, is that it is a work 
able form of democracy. It can be operated 
easily by the people without the aid of 


political machines, which under the old form 
are an indispensable arm of the government. 
The short ballot—only five to elect, all of 
them important and conspicuous—is the gist 
It is so short that the people 


of the plan. 
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The Des Moines plan 
must entrust the execu- 


is faulty in 


aiso 


s orders, not to a servant of their 

sing, but to a codrdinate elective 
! 10 may not agree with the policy 
nd who can distort the orders in 

g them out, without fear of punish- 
kport plan, which provides that 


imission shall execute its policies 


ed in 


inistrator, leaves to the 


simply the function of tell- 


g city manager what the people 
int, 1 seeing to it that he carries out 
ell ers in the spirit in which they are 
ssue On this point the Lockport arg 
ss lewhat less theoretical, but equ 


ief improvement in this act over 
plans is the creation 
thus completing the 
the plan to the private busi 
well-demonstrated 


pre yu commission 
oO this city manager, 
resel lance of 
with 


ness corporatior its 


pacity for efficiency. This gives the highly 
esirable single-headed executive in place of 
e f leaded western system where eacl 
member of the ‘commission’ or council be 
co ¢ ead of a city department It dis 
ses of the confusion of responsibility in 
here the western plan where the board 
is ile is responsible for all depart 
ents aq eact! commissioner is also re 

~ s for his own 
s improved plan also frees the peopl 
fro! the necessity of trying to gauge the 
fitness f candidates to do executive and 
technical work as department heads. The 
people elect true representatives, labor 
men for example, men who are typical 
eaders of numerically important elements 
if the population, and, as they will only 
direct policies and will not personally 
execute them, the efficiency of the depart 
nents is less likely to be interfered wit! 
Likewise the departments will not be sub 


demoralization by needless changes 
executives, nor will they be at the 
the ignorance of some man who is 
ted on franchise issue and finds 
obliged to learn and direct the de- 
finance or street paving. 

list of available candidates is 
immensely by the fact that the 
(aldermen) are not to be 
obliged to abandon private careers for what 
may be but a single term of office at the 
head of an unfamiliar and perhaps uncon- 
genial department. They simply represent 
the people, at the city hall, with power to 


of their 
mercy ol 
say, a 
himself 
tails of city 

The 
widened 


commissioners 


review, criticise, question and direct the 
work of the city manager, who is their 
creature. Those are conditions which wil! 
be attractive to the ablest brains in the 


community, regardless of the small salary.” 


The city manager idea is of course not 


with the Lockport people, but is 
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copied from the German system with its ap- The deposit is not required till the tin 


pointive mayor. In Germany there are pro- when the ballots must be printed, a few days 





fessional mayors, who, having made a sue-_ before the first election. By that time the 
cess as chief executives in a small city pro- campaign 1s aimost over, 


candidates have 


gress upwards by being hired by a larger some idea what their hopes are, and will 


city at an advance in salary. They are ex voluntarily withdraw from the contest 
perts in administration, but have, of course, rather than risk losing their deposit. This 
no original powers, being always subject to gets the “tail-enders” out of the way, and 
the direction of the council. prevents some scattering of votes. <A ¢ 
Chere are several interesting minor feat- didate nominated by petiti n Sno s 


ures in the Lockport proposal. The ballot incentive to retire, even if his fig it 
Is non partisan, and there is double election, less, 
as in Des Moines. Nominations for the Another interesting 


£ minor teature S ‘ 
primary election, or weeding-out contest. plan by which responsibility can be exact 
may be made by petition, as in Des Moines, located in the ec mmission Recog g 
the req lirements as to the number ot peti- that the ce mmission might choose t re 
tioners being somewhat enlarged. As an_ silert on a matter in whi h the citizens wer 
alternative, a candidate may nominate him interested, and by this silence balk efforts 
s by depositing $50 with the city clerk, to hold individual members r sponsibl 
\ ereupon must put his hame on the tize s r el the right presel 
ofticial ballot. If he receives at the election iny meeting of the commission a print 
mber of votes at least equal te teen ist be acted upon by 
percentul tf the number of votes cast for eity council thin fifteen davs | 
v candidate elected” his money is re to vote s as on other n 
rned to him in full, and his nom tion as eg 
has a thing except the interest o1 \ he Lockport propos : 
$50 for a few davs. On the other hand the een put t effe ct by in I-Wise gis 
candidate who gets up a petition must ex ture, it has aroused much comment, n¢ 
pend consijerable money and energy with all of it favorable, and is likely to be copied 
1 pe of recovery. This “nomination by by som ty sooner or later whether J . 
( ~ : Ss ¢ ill | like the city man port Ss ever ibie fT ret t o1 VW I 
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Town and Village 


The Doom of Culex Pipiens 

It seems hardly a 
about 
population, mind you) interested in ridding 
itself of the pestiferous mosquito. The task 
Board of Health of Glen 
March with a result that 


encouraging acces 


titanic task t vet a 


community of 700 householders (not 


was tackled by the 
Ridge, N. J., last 
less 


the way you look at it. 


rding to 
Although only 
cent of the 

repre sented in 


dwellings in 


he borough were the re 


received to the sent out 
} 


it seems likely that by Starting soon 


the first of the 


sponses 


circular 
after 


year the next campaign may 


result in the disinfection of every cellar in 
the community It is interesting to know 
how the Board of Health went to work in 
this matter 

The first page f the cireular issued in 
March presented the matter squarely in 
clearly displayed sentences 


“Will YOU 
mosquitoes? 


If the n 


assist to rid Glen Ridge of 


1losquiltoe Ss were mere 


annoy 


ance it would be worth one dollar and fifty 
cents to do away with the pest 

he mosquitoes are a greater danger 
than they are an annoyance 

Glen Ridge can be rid of them if every- 
0 will help—if YOU help 

Do not read page 2 unless you WILL 


Then of course everybody did read page 
which was headed “The Mosquito Our 
Problem,” while the opposite page began 


“And How to Meet It.” 


Irom the 


) 


Page 2 showed 
report of the New Jersey Agri 
cultural Experiment Station that the ordi- 
nary cell ideal conditions 

mother to pass the winter 
100 possible offspring to live 
when the warmer days come. 


ar often furnishes 
for the mosquito 
and for her 
Pages 3 and 4 
dealt with the method of extermination, and 
appealed to civie pride to reduce this pest 
to a minimum by killing every mosquito 
(culex pipiens) seen in the during 


the spring, by painting screens with citron- 


house 


ella oil, keping premises free from stagnant 
water, closing rain barrels and cisterns, and 
by having cellars fumigated with vaporized 
“enlicide,” 
of earbolie acid erystals and gum camphor. 
Three culicide is sufficient for 
every thousand cubic feet of space, and may 


made of equal parts by weight 


ounces of 


aS 


be volatilized in a simple apparatus over an 
lamp placed on non-inflam- 
mable material such as bricks in a tub of 


water 


alcohol some 


About 110 people responded to the appe al. 
Some of the householders replied that ther 
were no mosquitos in their cellars as the 
A few of the 
disinfection 


openings were well screened. 
attended to the 
but the majority 
printed postal 
that they 


Health 


fumiga 


them- 
the 
circular 
Board of 
responsibility of the 
at the nominal expense of $1.50 


indicated on 
accompanying the 
desired to have the 


assume the 


; 


1 


h cases were promptly attended to by 
plumber employed by the Board 
Each cellar disinfected was ke pt 

three Herein lay the 
greatest difficulty 


lars 


closed for hours. 
that of making the cel 
tight. Many of the older 
houses had openings between the 
alls and the outside 
the attics. 


reasonably 
plastered 
sheathing which led 
It was practically im- 
stop up these openings, and co1 


directly t 
possible to 
sequently a large part of the vapor went to 
part of the without any 
effect on the mosquitoes. In 
fumigated by the Board of 
catch 
The ex 


the upper house 
appreciable 
the hi 
Health 
some of the murdered mosquitoes. 


hibits 


uses 


newspapers were spread to 


in some of the houses were very in- 
teresting. 
killed, 


enjoyin 


Thousands of mosquitoes were 
but many other thousands are still 

ig their wonted diet of commuters. 
The Board of Health will keep watch of 
the breeding spots throughout the summer, 
and all places where water is standing will 
be filled, drained or oiled. A beginning has 
been The fact that many people 
have discussed the matter of mosquito exter- 


made. 
mination counts for a good deal, and makes 


it easier to renew the war next season. 


The Beginning of Houston’s Transformation 
The civic awakening of Houston, Tex., 
the transformation of the 
banks of the bayou. Tons of rubbish have 
been removed by the men employed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the banks have been 
terraced, and have been planted. 


is showing in 


fic ywers 
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The scum on the waters of the bayou was 
a problem until Mr. Pottinger, who is in 
charge of the cleaning force, constructed a 
pontoon bridge, which acted as a dam, and 
caught the scum that came floating up 
stream with the incoming tide. This was 
cleaned off, and that which was brought 
down with the outgoing tide was also re- 
moved. 

The Chamber of Commerce has sent out 
cards urging people to clean and beautify 
their back yards. This is all preliminary 
to the general improvement of Houston. 
Che model city idea has laid hold of the 
people, and they are planning for the growth 
of the far distant future as well as for the 
comfort, beauty and health of today. 


oe 
A California Club 


The Ladies’ Improvement Club of Porter- 
ville, Cal., was started in the spring of 1907 
with a membership of fifteen. One espe- 
cially interesting thing about this club is 
that it entered upon life as an auxiliary to 
the new Chamber of Commerce. Consider- 
able interest has been expressed of late in 
the effectiveness of such alliances, and their 
value is being proved in a number of places. 
When either men or women get together 
in any good cause there is occasion for 
rejoicing, and when both men and women 
unite to further the public good, “unity” 
and “cooperation” become vital watchwords. 
The Ladies’ Improvement Club of Porter 
ville is justly proud of its present member- 
ship of 95 and its standing in the com- 
munity. The liberal patronage bestowed on 
its undertakings gives evidence of the pub- 
lie appreciation of its object—the beautify- 
ing and general improvement of the city. 

The first efforts of the club were directed 
towards the school grounds. Lawns were 
made, and flowers and shade and ornamental 
trees were planted. The school trustees 
were interested in caring for the grounds, 
and the teachers gladly codéperated in seeing 
that papers and rubbish were not allowed to 
litter the yards. 

Then came the appointed clean-up day, 
when the club hired men and teams to haul 
away trash, tin cans, etc. After that it was 
easy to get everybody interested in the prize 
contest for the neatest and prettiest back 
yards. The club put up hitching racks in 


convenient piaces for the ust 
driving in from the country. Besi: 
gave money to the public library 


and to the park for needed improvements, 


le 





and looked after several cases of deserving 
charity. This year the park has been placed 
in the care of a committee of the Improve- 
ment Club. That seems to us a tribute to 
ethiciency. 

It has taken a good deal of money to ac- 
complish all this. Funds have been raised 
by membership dues, by giving suppers and 
dances, by a tag day and by assisting in 
staging plays and comic operas. But the 
basis of this club’s success is the « operation 
that resulted from a wise sequence of ef 


forts. Everybody is interested in the 
schools, and it is a good plan to let the im 
provement work begin with them, as was 


done in Porterville. 
ots 


More Good Things About Greensboro 

Last month we heard some of the good 
things that the civic department of the 
Woman’s Club of Greensboro, N. C., has 
done. This active club is only eight months 
old. It has adopted the familiar motto 
“Keeping everlastingly at it brings success,” 
and it intends to keep on fighting for clean 
liness in streets, buildings and food until 
the good habit is fixed. Conditions around 
the railroad yards, the Southern passenger 
station, the meat markets and the grocery 
stores are bettered, but they are far from 
right yet. 

There is a junior civie league in Greens- 
boro, and last year a business man of the 
town offered prizes for the best three essays 
on “The Object and Purpose of the Junior 
Civic League.” The winner of the first 
prize read her essay from the stage n 
National Civie Day. Other business men 
offered prizes for the best kept lawn, the 
cleanest sidewalk and driveway, the pretti- 
est bed of flowers, the cleanest back yard, 
ete., five or six prizes being offered for the 
same thing. 

The civie department is working hard for 
medical inspection in the public schools and 
for an incinerating plant for Greensboro. 
Through the club extension committee of 
this one department a number of other 
towns have become interested in civic im- 


provement, and may organize such work. 














Gleanings 


The Boston Smoke Law stigator and instructor, but a 


\ / Va , nae thant I I . r vhere \ lations 
t e , a ! . t : vhich he detects by 
a R : e Ringelmann smoke chart 
. = Ile is ractical engineer, and understands 
P » lr) , s Kinds f boilers and furnaces 
( He engages in 


their ers scientifieall e } lie Young Boosters for a Chicago Beautiful 


BS corporal Hie e exempt Her re some f the boys that are work- 
u 1 | col the g prove Chicago alley under an 








THE BOYS OF THE ALLEY L" CLUB, CHICAGO, ARE FOR CLEAN STREETS 


new « litions. The railroads are taking elevated structure. Bohemians, Poles and 
steps, by instruction of firemen and in Americans forget the race-gang spirit, and 
other ivs, to meet the law, which gives work together in friendly rivalry. Their 
tin nd encouragement to make the neces equipment of hoes, rakes and shovels came 
sarv changes. from the children’s gardens, and with the 
r help of a small express wagon the tin cans 
nside diameter. and the small stack is mor and other rubbish are soon collected in piles 
to the density of smoke which to be hauled away in the city wagons. Each 
it may emit. Marine stacks and locom one of these boys of the “Alley ‘L’ Club,” 


tives, which are operated under conditions pictured in the Improvement Club News, 


which make it less easy to prevent smoke, is not only kept out of mischief himself, 
are not placed under the same conditions but becomes “a positive force in his neigh- 











rHE 
Houston Saves Money 


The new municipal auditorium at Hous- 
ton, Tex., seating about was built 
at a cost of $300,000 without taxation or 
bonding for the purpose, entirely out of 
money saved from the general revenues of 
he city. 


7,000, 


This illustrates the way in which 
commission government creates a spirit of 


cooperation between the city officials and 
progressive organizations. Houston, with 


seventeen railroads and an excellent situa- 


tion, had no 


hall to accommo- 
date the thousands of visitors that might 
When the com- 
missioners realized the advantage of such 
a building, they unhesitatingly 
work to provide it. 

The Birmingham Ala., Vews says: 


convention 
be induced to meet there. 


went to 


“Houston couldn’t pay its honest debts 
under the aldermanic system, creditors be 
ing glad to compromise for 80 cents on the 
dollar. To-day it is not only meeting all 
its obligations promptly, but is finding it 
possible to expend hundreds of thousand 
of dollars for public improvements. At the 


same time the tax rate has been reduced 
from $2.00 to $1.70, and the commissioners 
are working to cut it down to an even dol 
lar, this in the face of the fact that all 
street improvements must be paid for by 
the city and not by the property owners, 
and and the further fact that Houston has 
no such license system as is in force in 
many communities.” 


owe 
Civil Service Reform in Cities 


In the 1 me n ¢ 


Woma 


R. Judah gives the history of civil 


Rebec 


service 


reform in this country and shows the rel 
tion f educated women to this cause: 

‘The important work to be done is to 
educate our young men and young wome! 
to a realization of their responsibilities as 
citizens, and to have placed upon every 
governing board and investigating commit- 
tee of state and city institutions an edu- 
cated woman.” 

The states and cities h e not Ke } 

th the federal government in the accept 
nee oT “the new moral ty.” which, meal 

¢ so much in the largely clerical govern 
ment service, would mean much more 
cities “where the appointive positions 
finence the healt] . the morals 


the edueation 


and correction of all cit 


zens.” 

“It is immoral to turn from office 
men who keep the peace, firemen who faith- 
fully fight fire, health officers and inspectors 
who earnestly work for decent living cor 
ditions, jailers who turn breakers of the 
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laws into decent cit 


izens, keepers of asylums 
who minister tenderly and scientifically to 
the unfortunate defendants, teachers who 


are educators, and put in their places men 
without qualification other than partisan 
service, thus by so doing crippling the serv 
ice, defeating justice and causing needless 


suffering and humiliation to thousands 


w% 


More Ornamental Trolley Poles 


Here is one t the trolley poles Elm 
Park, White Plains, N. Y., as s 
Suburban Life. It is covered with D 
Th Perkins roses ! ire ¢ n 
Torm and r and vigorous ¢ g oO 
produce shoots 25 feet long < e 
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well. Gas engines and multi-stage turbine 


pumps a 


Each is in a concrete manhole at one side 


of the main and below the street surface, 
and has a cast iron cover which can be 
lifted with ease by two men. Any part of 
the hydrant can be repaired or removed 
without disturbing the surface of the street. 
Other advantages are also obvious: col- 
lisions of vehicles with the hydrant are 
avoided, as well as the danger which often 
occurs in using a post hydrant behind a 
curb at a street corner when there is a fire 
in an adjoining building. 

A superintendent and two engineers op- 
erate the pumping plant. When an alarm 
is received the engineer waits for orders 
before starting the machinery, since the 
fresh water facilities are used as long as 
sufficient. A sudden drop in the pressure 
gauge shows the engineer that a hydrant 
of the auxiliary system has been opened, 
and he starts one of the pumping units. 
When the capacity of one unit is approached 
another is started. 

ota 
The Merit System 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Civil Service Reform League held in Bal- 
timore in December the report of the com- 
mittee on the Application of the Merit 
System to the Higher Municipal Offices 
urged the extension of the competitive 
method to the filling of all purely admini- 
strative positions in municipal govern- 
ment. This report and others are given in 
Good Government. 

The new Boston charter, which requires 
definite approval by the civil service com- 
mission of appointments by the Mayor for 
heads of departments, “is the nearest ap- 
proach to the application of the merit svs 
“es which 
we have yet had.” It is too soon to judge 


tem to the higher municipal offi 


of the success or failure of this experi- 
ment, but it has at least aroused much 
interest in the effort to take the higher 
municipal offices out of polities. New York. 
Chicago and Kansas City all furnish ex 
amples of selection of municipal officers 
through competition. 

Small cities should not be neglected in 
the campaign for the merft system. Pub- 
lic opinion needs education there more 
than in the larger municipalities. because 


re used. The flush hydrants are 
one of the unique features of the plant. 


in the smaller cities “office holding is a 
more intimate occupation,” and corruption 
and inefficiency are often greater. Great 
care should be taken in preparing examina- 
tion questions. Administrative officials 
should be experts upon whom the Mayor 
may rely to carry out the policies deter- 
mined. Their service should offer oppor- 
tunity for a career, which will not be pos- 
sible until such offices are taken out of 
politics. 
o% 

Police Dogs 

The April Review of Reviews tells about 
“The German Police Dog and What He 
Does.” After thorough investigation and 
experiment the German government has 
provided 400 police stations with police dogs. 
Japan recently sent a commission of dog 
experts to study the police dog system with 
a view to adopting it. Shepherd dogs and 
some kinds of terriers are the best for the 
work. Their training is difficult and te- 
dious, and the publie needs to be trained 
also if the dog is to be made efficient, since 
“an inconsiderate and curious crowd is 
the worst enemy of the police dog and the 
best ally of the criminal.” 

“Simply marvellous must have been the 
intelligence of the police dog which, not 
long ago, met a crying little girl in the 
street, took the scent from her, went back 
on her track, and a few minutes later re- 
turned with the dollar that the little girl 
had lost. Another dog brought about the 
arrest and conviction of a safe-blower who 
had left no other trace behind him than a 
few matches that he had lighted.” 


we 
The Brooklyn Children’s Museum 


The Report of the Librarian of this active 
institution says: 


“This museum may be considered unique 
because there is no other devoted primarily 
to children, in which a whole building is set 
apart for the purpose of interesting them in 
nature, in the history of their country, in 
the customs of other countries, and in as- 
tronomy and physics, by means of mounted 
specimens, attractive models, naturally col- 
ored charts, apparatus, and finely illustrated 
books. It was started ten years ago and is 
now so successful that many of the children 
by frequent visits look on it as their own. 

“The collections now fill eleven exhibition 
rooms: the lecture room is often over- 
crowded so that the lecture has to be re- 
peated again and again: and the space set 
apart for the library has long been taxed to 
the utmost. The number of visitors is 
steadily increasing, and numbered 14,637 in 
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the month of February, of whom 4.925 
made use also of the library. In almost 
every room there are small aquaria or 
vivaria, and the history room contains 
small models of the homes of primitive 
peoples. The library contains now about 
6,000 volumes, and consists not only of 
children’s books, but of the best recent 
books on natural history in its broadest 
sense. 

“The library thus supplements the museum 
by (1) providing books of information for 
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the museum staff: (2) furnishing to visitors 
information about the exhibits: (3) offering 
carefully-chosen books on almost all the sub 
jects of school work. The collection is for 
reference only, but a constant effort is made 
to foster the reading habit. The museum 
provides daily half-hour talks, illustrated bv 
lantern slides, the subjects being selected 
with relation to the school program. The 
museum has considerable loan material for 
the benefit of public and private schools 
whenever desired.” 





With the 


Buffalo is to have small parks in all the 

congested districts of the city. 
ote 

Several cities have adopted the plan of 
labelling all trees on public property, so 
that children, and grownups too, may be- 
come familiar with the different varieties 
which flourish in that locality. 


oe 

Fifty mould-poured conerete houses, the 
first of their kind to be erected near Chi- 
cago, are to be put up west of Wheaton by 
E. A. Cummings & Company. They will be 
of solid concrete, with no wood except the 
doors and window frames. It is said that 
from the time excavation is begun five 
weeks is ample time to complete such a 
residence. 

os 

This is what Dr. Talcott Williams of 
Philadelphia says about the school city, de- 
scribed at length in our April issue: 

“The school city follows a sound principle. 
It develops by imposing responsibility. It 
relates the teaching of institutions and of 
civic life to the daily life of the pupil in 
the schoolhouse and elsewhere. Like the 
kindergarten and manual training, it edu- 
cates by employing the normal and personal 
activities of the student for education. It 
trains not by precept but by action.” 


Readers of the American City may re- 
call our reference some time since to the 
Municipal Court of Chicago. Last year 
this court handled 137,571 cases by the work 
of 28 judges and at a cost of $756,000, and 
kept up to its daily docket. The Chicago 
court plan has gone into operation in Cleve- 


Vanguard 


land, and is being considered in Philadel- 
phia, Indianapolis and Detroit. 


The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufacturers’ Club has offered prizes 
aggregating $220 for essays dealing with 
Buffalo and its various interests written by 
pupils of the public, private and parochial 
schools. The prizes range from $1 to $10. 
It is hoped in this way not only to make 
the young citizens fully acquainted with the 
advantages of their city but to give them an 
enthusiastic conviction that they must do 
all in their power to make the city bigger, 
better and more healthful. 


oe 


We quote the Hon. Raymond B. Fosdick, 
New York City Commissioner of Accounts: 

“My office has the duty and power of 
investigating any city department or any 
act of any city official; it is therefore a sort 
of bureau of complaints, which may be 
signed or unsigned. Every conceivable 
thing which concerns the city in any way 
may be referred to the Commissioner of 
Accounts, who is ready to act also as a 
bureau of information, a very necessary 
element in the city government. Letters 
addressed to this department will receive 
as quick a reply as possible.” 


we 


from time to time we have called attet 
of English 
and German civic organizations to study 
the municipal development. of both com 
tries. The first American party of this 
kind is being planned by the Boston Cham 
ber of Commerce, which has issued invita- 


tion to the international visiting 


tions to other civic and commercial bodies 
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pilgrimage of 100 persons to visit escapes; wooden houses must not be occu- 
Kngland and the Continent to study city pied more than two families; basements 
gy, education, recreation, the build and cellars must not be used for living 

erat of docks and rbors, purposes, and a first floor so used must be 





i s g struc n I stu 
s be Ni strating < e 
\ ett es v complete f 
I f : Calitornia histor f 





vears and a vast sum 
¥ I to ac plish all this; the ty 
st choose to do first that which is most 
| S 9 ‘ ‘ y the neece probablv t secure the parks nd 
City Coun f ( mbus, Ohio, is to be playgrounds. With a guiding plan, various 

‘ me ‘ er all others \merican sidetr: ng blunders can be avoided. 


g igh 
the sai cuarantee of healthful Sc] f Norwalk, Conn., furnish the stu- 


tenements lenants t dwelling ises course of lectures given by the H 





een pr dents and the public an outlook upon the 

tenement ellers various activities of American social, civie, 

\ g¢ the other important points of th politic: | industrial life. Among the 

le may be noted the following: not lectures given during the past vear we note 
fireproof tenements must not be higher thar with interest the following: “Local Govern- 


three stories, and new buildings must have ment in Norwalk,” “The Cities of Italy,” 





nside fireproof stairways instead of fire both by Dr. Edward H. Gumbart, Princi- 











THE 


pal of the Norwalk 
County and the Ts 
Child, D. D., for 


f the county; 


High 


wn,” by 


School; “The 
Rev. Frank 8. 
many years the historian 
and “Some Lessons in Civie 


Macfar- 


School Com- 


Improvement,” by Dr. Charles S. 


land, chairman of the High 
mittee. 


we 


Seattle was a city built on many hills. 
Four years ago began the 
hills by 


in order to remove 


work of leveling 


those washing them into 


the bay 
the handicap of ineon- 
venience in the business district. It would 
have cost between two and three times as 
nuch to shovel and serape this dirt away 
is it will cost to complete the task of wash- 
ing down the hills of the city with the lake 
and ocean water close at hand. About one- 
sixth as much water as Chicago uses daily 
for all purposes has been turned loose upon 
the hills each day, washing them down into 
great pipes which carry them out to the bay. 
By 1912 it is expected that the hills will all 
be pushed out of the way so that business 
may be done “on the level.” 


we 


The idea of a “Know Your City” week 
that was carried out a few months ago in 
Trenton, N. J., ought to have a wide in 
started with the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association, and met with 
the codéperation of the Chamber of Com- 
merece, the Civic Improvement Commission, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Board of Education, the churches, hos 
pitals, business firms and newspapers. 


fluence. It 


On Sunday special sermons were preached 
on eivie knowledge righteousness. 
Monday day, when the 
publie exhibitions of their 
industrial work, and the children gave ex- 


ereises 


and 
was educational 
schools gave 
upon their city; there was a prize 
contest for the best essay on Trenton, and 
the Publie Library held an exhibit of books, 
prints and autographs pertaining to local 
history. On Tuesday, which was civics 
day, there was a state convention on com- 
mission government, at which Hon. John 
MacVicar showed the results attained by 
the Des Moines plan. There was also an 
evening lecture by Mr. J. Horace MeFar- 
land on “City Ugliness,” with slides show- 
ing what the camera had found out about 
Trenton. There was a children’s welfare 
day besides two general welfare days, with 
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an address by Gove rnor W oodr: Ww 


“ 
<4 
r 


the duties of good citi enshiy 

The eitizens ere amazed ex! 
tion of g ds manufactured in their 
eit rw h the merchar ered 
their display lows the k n 
turers. Tl vere startled at tl 
it ~ : he high death 1 
disease and higher t ’ 
New York, ( v Philadelpl Bostor 
Pittsburgh, ( nd, Buffs nd 
ber ( s nearer T t }} liat 
Si ! revelation he cit h 
rone t k with intelligent « pera nt 
mpi tl lrenton which at last they 

Ww. 

we 

Over in Brooklyn some of the owners 
of vacant uptown lots have thought it 
necessary to fence off their property be 
cause nearby residents are in the habit of 
using the land as a place for refuse. The 
children who have been accustomed to play 


on these lots are disconsolate, especially 


as the appropriation for school playgrounds 
Some of the 
climb the and still 
privilege of the lots, but the 
majority of the children are kept out 


seems inadequate. more ad 


renturous boys fences, 
enjoy the 
One 
property owner in Brownsville has set a 
good example by 


neighborhood to 


inviting the boys in the 


play on his vaeant lots 


“If the principals of the public schools 
would cogperate with the property own 
ers, arranging for keeping the lots clear 
of refuse and seeing that the privileges 
should not be abused, it is probable that 
the children in these many sections would 
be kept off the street without resorting 
to expensively equipped playgrounds with 
salaried teachers to take charge, and thus 
the budget for next and succeeding years 
would be that much lower.” 

owe 
Three exceedingly intere sting and valua- 


ble illustrated lectures on city planning 
were given at Columbia University during 
April by Mr. George B. Ford of New York, 
delegate to last year’s International Hous- 
ing Congress at Vienna. 

The first of these lectures dealt with the 
physical formation of various cities through- 
out the ages and with the and 


scope of city planning, with particular ref- 


meaning 


erence to its relation to congestion of popu- 
lation. The second lecture described the 


progress of Europe in city planning, and 
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the third showed city conditions and plans 
in America. 

These lectures, given under the initia 
tive of the Faculty of Fine Arts and Politi- 
cal Seience, with the codperation of the 
Academy of Political Science, illustrate the 
broad interpretation now given to the term 
“fine arts.” They also indicate the oppor- 
tunity possessed by a great university lo 
cated in a city with plenty of illustrative 
material at hand, to direct the thought and 
interest of students and citizens to a proper 
grasp of this most practical subject. 

o% 

The work of Mr. J. 
the Srooklyn and 
Queens, and also forester for the “Ameri- 
ean Association for the Planting and Care 
of City Trees,” indicates the ability to care 
of thousands of individual 
“all of which are in plain sight all 
the time, and most of which some citizen 


J. Levison, city for- 


ester for boroughs of 


for hundreds 
trees, 
takes an almost proprietary interest in.” 
In Mr. Levison’s office maps, photographs 
and records show the location and condition 
of every tree in the streets and parks of the 
While trained to handle 
trees in the mass for profit, the city forester 
must know how to deal with many species 
and with a great variety of local conditions. 
For economical reasons almost every planted 
tree must 


two boroughs. 


be made to grow, and this re- 
Then 
there is the supervision of the transplanting 
of extra large trees, scientific pruning, ex- 
termination of insects, detection and treat- 
ment of diseases, the fertilization of trees 
and their protection from any physical in- 
jury by mechanical devices, and the removal 
of dangerous and diseased trees, together 
with the education of the public. All these 
things can be accomplished only by good 
organization. 


quires extensive experimental work. 


An event of greatest interest to officials 
of cities, contractors and manufacturers 
who sell goods to cities and citizens who are 
interested in the way their municipalities 
are run, is promised in the International 
Municipal Congress and Exposition in Chi- 
cago, September 18-30 next. Enterprising 
citizens of that progressive city have issued 
a call for all the students of city govern- 
ment to assemble at the congress for full 
discussion of the problems with which cities 
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find themselves confronted. In connection 
with this an exposition has been arranged 
at which the foremost cities of the world 
will exhibit features of their administration, 
and at which equally important exhibits 
will be shown by manufacturers of every 
variety of article used in the government of 
a municipality. 

Besides Chicago many other cities will be 
represented, including Paris, London, New 
York (which will display its budget exhibit), 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Toledo, De- 
troit, Des Moines, Denver, Memphis, New 
Orleans, Spokane and Seattle. There will 
be stereopticon views of Berlin and moving 
pictures of Winnipeg. The California 
League of Municipalities is enthusiastic 
over the prospective demonstration of what 
its cities are doing. This will be a great 
opportunity both for students of municipal 
affairs and for puzzled heads of municipal 
departments to give and get help in their 
problems. 

we 

“The Friends of Paris” is the appealing 
and comprehensive name of a new organiza- 
tion. Its objects are: to guard the beauty 
of the city; to make known to all the in- 
tellectual, artistic, commercial and indus- 
trial resources of the capital; to foster the 
unity of Paris and its suburbs; to attract 
visitors to Paris by courteous attention and 
entertainment; to improve public service ; to 
seek out ways of preserving the good name 
of the capital by its health, safety and ma- 
terial and moral cleanliness. Everything 
that may contribute to the magnificence and 
prosperity of Paris and to the welfare of its 
people comes within the scope of this asso- 
ciation. Political and religious discussions 
are excluded. 

A monthly bulletin will be published to 
keep the members of the association in 
touch with its work and plans: pamphlets 
will also be issued, designed to draw 
strangers to the city and to give information 
about its many attractions. Active members 
pay an annual fee of five franes; honorary 
members, twenty frances. Membership in- 
cludes some delightful privileges, such as 
excursions at reduced rates, use of library, 
ete. “The Friends of Paris” have already 
accomplished some things that many indi- 
viduals and several newspapers have been 
demanding for a long time. One is the agi- 
tation against littering streets with pam- 
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phlets and handbills, which is likely to be 
stopped by placing a tax on all papers de- 
livered in this way. The association is also 
gaining ground in its campaign against per- 
mitted violations of building regulations. 


The housekeepers, improvement clubs and 
commercial organizations of Lllinois have 
united to form a common meeting ground 
for their diverse efforts toward outdoor 
improvement. This is the one reason for 
the existence of the Llinois Outdoor Im- 
provement Association, which began with 
a small conference of interested people at 
the University of Illinois in the spring of 
1909. Since then two annual meetings have 
been held, from which a wide influence is 
going out. 

The Association aims to get hold of first- 
hand information upon the needs and meth- 
ods of improving dooryards and localities 
and to give it to the people that want it. 
This has been done by publishing pamph- 
lets and by preparing strong programs for 
annual meetings. If a little group of people 
want help to stir up their community the 
Association ought to be able to provide a 
lecturer and literature to aid in the work. 
Problems of state-wide importance, such as 
park reservations, must receive the attention 
of the Association. The teaching of land- 
scape gardening in normal schools, colleges 
and universities is another interest of the 
Association, which will make use of the 
impulse for better school grounds, and will 
supply trained workers. The ideal of the 
Association is to lead the progress of out- 
door improvement in Illinois and to in- 
clude every interested citizen and organiza- 
tion in the state. 


At last Boston is to have a zoo and an 
aquarium. The Council has voted to ap- 
propriate $119,000 of the income from the 
Parkman Fund to begin work on these 
two projects in the near future. 

It is estimated that the zodlogical gar- 
den, in Franklin Park, will ultimately cost 
$541,700, but $200,000 of this will be spent 
for the mall, or “Greeting,” which will 
be laid out to permit only the planting 
of trees at first, and will develop slowly 
during the two or three years before the 
entire $200,000 is spent. The plans for 


the zodlogical garden include six main fea- 
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tures: Long Crouch Woods, the herbaceous 
garden, Deer Hill, the Greeting, the music 
court, and the “Little Folks’ Fair.” All 
these parts will be well shaded and con- 
nected by wide paths, and they will be 
unified by the “Greeting,” which will form 
the main avenue of approach. The plans 
as a whole have been approved by William 
T. Hornaday, Director of the New York 
zodlogical garden. 

The aquarium will cost $200,000 and its 
general scheme is based upon that of the 
aquarium at Detroit. At first the building 
will be about half the size of the one in 
Detroit, but it has been designed with the 
idea of being easily enlarged. There are 
two large ponds which can be used for 
auxiliary exhibitions of the various sea ani- 
mals. The interior of the building will 
simulate, as far as possible, caverns and 
grottos under the sea. 


he reform of the magistrates’ courts 
of New York City is the result of Gover- 
nor Hughes’ Commission to Inquire into 
the Courts of Inferior Criminal Jurisdic- 
tion. The work of this Commission was 
mainly local, but the problem is a general 
one. 

The Commission found bad, sometimes 
shocking, conditions in ail of the deten- 
tion pens of the courts; it condemned the 
old undignified system of police court pro- 
cedure, which, by means of the “bridge” 
in front of the magistrate, almost excluded 
a prisoner from the hearing of his case; 
it showed the need of new buildings and 
repairs on old ones. 

There are now separate night courts for 
men and women and a Domestic Relations 
Court for each borough. Petty offenses, 
such as violations of city ordinances, are 
to be handled by summons instead of ar- 
rest. The use of judicial power for politi- 
cal purposes is prevented by removing 
“district leaders” from the bench. Deten- 
tion rooms are to be properly kept and 
conducted. Magistrates are required to 
visit once a year the places to which they 
commit prisoners. The position of chief 
magistrate is made one of great possibili- 
ties for reorganizing and improving the 
court. Much remains to be done to in- 
crease the powers of the court. The Court 
of Special Sessions is now doing much of 
the work which the author believes should 
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not be turned over to it from the police 
courts. The system is looking toward the 
reform of the offender, and this has begun 
with the reform of the lower courts. 
we 
lhe Juvenile Court of Detroit is greatly 
assisted in its campaign of 


chart 


saving girls and 


boys by a which 


SLOWS how iahy 
children are under the watchful care of 
the Judge and his probation and truant 


othicers, and how cTrilne rect des and advances 
among the young at different seasons of the 
year, also what effect a big convention has 

n the city’s morality, and how greatly parks 
and playgrounds help in the fight for 
decency. 

Che 600 boys and 170 girls are represent 
ed on the chart by cloth-headed tacks of 
different colors: red for bad boys, blue for 
bad girls, and white for children who are 
only truants or neglected. Each tack bears 
a bit of 


refers one to a filing cabinet where may be 


cardboard with a number which 
found the entire record of the boy or girl. 
perhaps 


there will be a large clear space indicating 


A study of the chart is fascinating: 


a decent juvenile rit ighborhood ; then one 
bad boy or girl will appear, and very soon 
there will be others, unless the evil influence 
can be transformed into a good one; if it 
can not, the only thing to do is to cut out 
the disease spot by sending the boy or girl 
to some corrective institute or to some good 
private home. Little groups of dots on the 
chart show where the gangs are, and indicate 
that bad boys are more gregarious than bad 
girls, who usually go alone or in couples. 
Che chart also shows more plainly than any 
magazine article the evil results of con- 
gestion. ‘The probation officers are not us- 
ing this 
game, but as a valuable aid in their work 


chart as an interesting sort of 


for good citizenship. 
we 
Cologne, Germany, according to the re 


port of an officer of the 
Council, has about 70,000 elementary school 


London County 
children and one school dental clinic, which 
was established by the Council in 
1908 at a cost of about £1,100. 
tenance costs between £1,200 and £1,300 a 
vear. Dr. K. Zilkens, the 
part-time officer only, but his assistants de- 


Town 


The main- 
Director, is a 


vote their whole time to the duties of the 
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The staff comprises the director, two 
two 


elinic, 
(Augustinian 
nuns), and there is also other technical and 


assistants, “sisters” 
general help of an inexpensive character. 
lhe hours of work are from eight to twelve 
and three to five in summer, and nine to 
twelve and two to winter. The 
scheme of admission is for the director to 
request a 


five in 
head-master to send 20 or 30 
children shown by the school doctor to be 
suffering from very bad teeth to the clinic 
on a certain day in groups of six and at 
different hours. No child is thus sent, how- 
ever, Without the parent’s permission. 

rhe work done by the Cologne clinic 
from May 22nd, 1908, to the end of May, 
1910, was represented by 

524 adults. 

only 


7,322 child pa- 
Out of the 7,322 
173 had a healthy set of 
Treatment is free, but a charge is 
for anesthetics in all but necessitous 
A tooth brush is presented by the 
clinie to each child who comes regularly for 
treatment and thereby shows appreciation of 
the value of a good set of teeth. 


and 
children 
teeth. 


tients 


made 


cases, 


air 

In the overcrowded quarts ot every 
large city where working people live there 
are always many small children who are 
allowed to run the streets without proper 
oversight. The great question with the 
authorities is how to handle them and 
prevent them, as far as possible, from be- 
coming criminals. Switzerland has solved 
the problem, partly at least. In the city of 
Basel, for instance, “guardian schools,” or- 
ganized and supported by the State, are 
open every day, and from the middle of 
November till the middle of March, every 
evening. They can hardly be called schools, 
but rather recreation classes. Under the 
teacher’s direction the children play games, 
tell stories, sing, crochet, embroider, sew 
and so forth. In good weather they are 
taken outdoors for games or walks. Each 
class has about thirty-five children in it, 
just enough for the teacher or guardian to 
handle comfortably. An inspector visits 
the classes frequently and makes reports 
to the school authorities. The State pro- 
vides all the materials for the games and 
work, and also pays for the luncheons. 


Basel has a population of 130,000, and last 
year 2,000 children were taken care of in 
addition to 


these guardian schools. In 
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““If a man preach a better sermon, write a better 
book, or build a better mousetrap than his neigh- 
bor, tho’ he hide himself in the wilderness, the 


world will make a beaten path to his door.”’ 
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Why does Chicopee supply the Playground World with 
All-Steel Playground Apparatus ? 











The answer is found in a little booklet we have 
recently published, entitled ‘ Experience.” 


Playground workers will find it of interest. 
Write— 
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this work Basel has an organization known 
as the Play Association, which looks after 
the games for young people. There is also 
another society, now twenty-five years old, 
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give in- 
struction to and provide recreation for boys 
on Sundays and in the Last 
24,000 children under its care 


whose special business it is to 


evenings. 


year it had 





Books for the Citizen 


[Readers are requested to order books reviewed in this department through The Ameri- 


can City. American books will be sent on receipt of the 


will be made on foreign books. } 


Social Adjustment” 

Years ago a poet, idly dreaming over th 
past, sang: 

“The world is out of joint; who will 

May strive to make it better; 

For me this warm old window sill.”’ 

But there is no comfortable indifferent 
basking in the sun for the earnest people 
who in these days are striving for the per 
fect adjustment that results from, and se 
cures, efficient living. We are losing our 
old, fatalistic, hopeless sense of resignation, 
and we are learning that energy, efficiency 
and perfect adaptation are normal. 

This volume 
social 


two 
first, which 
may be remedied by an awakened conscience 


diseusses groups of 


maladjustments: those 

uniformity in education, low wages and 
standards, population, de- 
pendence of women, duration of the work 
ing life, ete.; second, the maladjustments 
which are now understood, and which it is 
possible for immediate legislation to rem 
edy—overwork, unemployment, child labor 
and dangers and accidents in labor. 

The basis of reform must be the elemen- 
tary grades of the public schools. 
in biology, hygiene, politics, economics and 
social problems will teach personal hygiene, 
parental duty and responsibility and social 
responsibility for securing adjustment. 

“A uniform, inefficient form of education 
is accepted because the community is not 
intelligent on the school problem; * * * 
congestion exists because families are will- 
ing to live under unsanitary and unhygi- 


congestion of 


Cours« s 


enic surroundings, and because of land 
speculation and an ignorance of the ele- 
ments of city planning; * * * and acci- 


dent, disease, malnutrition, ignorance and 
inefficiency shorten life, and create misery, 
vice and poverty.” 

There must be expert investigaton before 
we can have intelligent public opinion. 
Specialists are at work on the responsibili- 





* By Scott Nearing, Ph.D 
Co., New York, 1911. 
$1.60, postpaid. 


The Macmillan 
Duodecimo, 377 pp., 


postpaid price. Special quotations 


" f 2 | . oalé M n 
ties Of socie result 18 seen 1n 


the 


factory 


legislation against evils, against 
child labor and sweatshops, in the organiza 
tion of 


playgrounds, in differentiation in 


education ete, uni- 


9 Legislation must be 
form in all the states in order to be effective. 


oh 

A Civic Bibliography 

We are giad to call to the attention of 
those who are studying metropolitan civic 
and conditions the Biblio- 
graphy for Greater New York.’’* edited by 
James Bronson Reynolds for the New York 
Council. The Bibliography has 
been prepared by Messrs. Howard B. Wool 


social “Civie 


Research 


ston, Ph.D., and Roger Howson, a grad 
uate of the New York School of Philan- 


thropy, and Miss Catharine S. Tracey, Li- 
the Reform Club 
Columbia University. 

This handbook is of great practical use 
to civic workers by listing for them the 
and magazine issues containing all 
important material in their various depart 
ments of A list is given of 
the principal magazines referred to, show- 
ing one library in Greater New York in 
which each may be found. Each book re 
ferred to in the Bibliography is shown to 
one of the New York li- 
Among the _ subjects. presented 
which are of especial interest to our readers 
are government and politics, public works, 
publie finance, transportation and commu- 
nieation, public health, baths, 
hospitals, markets, street cleaning, garbage 
and 


brarian of Library of 


books 


investigation. 


be available in 
braries. 


including 


with 
special reference to fires and the Fire De- 
partment, crime and correction, education 
and and 
The index is an important feature 


sewage disposal, ete., housing, 


organizations. 


of the 


recreations social 


volume. 


* Charities Publication Committee, New York, 
$1.63 postpaid 


1911 Octavo, 296 pp.; 
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WHILEN the cities of the world assemble in Chicago to exchange 


ideas of government 


WHEN their official delegates examine the devices on exhibition 


there to buy machinery and material for their cities 


ARE you going to be there with an exhibit of what you manufacture 


and to demonstrate how it may be used for city welfare? 


The United States Government 


Has Officially Approved of the 


International Municipal 


Congress and Exposition 


at the 


Coliseum, 1st Regt. Armory and Outdoor Grounds 
CHICAGO 


September 18-30 Next 
PRESIDENT TAFT Will Address the Congress 


By instruction of Secretary of State Know, the United States consuls 





have asked the foreign cities to participate. (See General In- 
struction Circular No. 36 of the Dept. of State to the Diplomatic 
and Consular Officers, under date of May 5, 1911.) 


Space to Exhibit City Necessities May be Arranged for 
at the General Offices 


EDWARD H. ALLEN, Gen. Mgr. 1107 Great Northern Bldg. 
Telephones Harrison 4295: Automatic 64295 Cable Address, INTEREXPO 
eae 
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MUNICIPAL ADVERTISING ; 
The prin ipal oer 11 — 
MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS SHADE TREES 
City Eneineers, Sune inten a FOR CITY STREETS AND BOULEVARDS 
y oe ‘uae os ‘ x Trees especially grown for this purpose. Straight 
trunks, good heads and well rooted. 
K 
MUNICIPAL B00 5 SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS 
Roads ane sit 9 sas Largest Assortment. ll Sizes. Correspondence Solicited 
Write for catalan 
ENGINEERING NEWS THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 
iia Ser eck WHOLESALE NURSERYMEN 
DRESHER, (near Philadelphia) PENNA. 
‘ 
Medart Playground Apparatus 
Is Built Entirely of Steel 


Nearly fifteen vears’ time was spent experimenting before we per 
fected our present construction, the principle of which is the elimination 
of practically all wooden parts and this idea was originated by Mr. Fred 
Medart. 

Our Playground Apparatus as it is built today, entirely of steel and 
then galvanized, will positively resist the elements of the weather under 
constant exposure and it is practically indestructible even under the 
severe use and abuse it is subjected to in the average Publie Playground. 

Our Playground Apparatus is free of any attempt at elaborateness. 
It is sold under a guarantee which eliminates every element of risk on 
the part of the purchaser and at prices which represent its correct value, } 
and in which nothing is added for the reputation or prestige of our name. 

Our catalog ‘‘Z’’ exclusively descriptive of playground apparatus 
will be sent free on request. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DeKalb and President Streets St. Louis, Mo. 
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Trees have a known money value there- : . 
fore, and it increases year by year. It is false economy to let trees cie; real 
economy to save them. 


The estate with the large trees sold for 
$25,000 more than the other. 


Davey tree experts are now at work from 
the Missouri River Eastward 








Write us how many trees you have, what | 


here located 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. Inc., 376 Basswood St, Kent, Ohio 


(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 











USED EXTENSIVELY BY THE UNITED STATES GOV'T 


The Simplest, 
Strongest, 
and Most 
Practical 
Typewriter 


Made 


STANDARD 
The ROYAL Typewriter 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 


Royal Typewriter Bldg., New York 268 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 
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veadam roadways with 1 to pre Barrett MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AWA 


Preserves Roads 
y AN Prevents Dust -~ 











Send for New Booklet 


ndless b 





irden upon them 


x ve because dust means that 
vidal s pulverizing and 
~ ‘) iway 
the ty whers to realize 


their town 


x ent the thorities of 


dustless 


mparatively 


| xpe el I as ittie or no extra cost 
the ; me ani Ve want road engineers to realize that 
are T ‘ their maintenance costs 
ext ely onding ft roads with Tarvia, and 
idopted e broad | t t the saving in maintenance will gen 
larvia icadan pay fo e Tarvia application. 
Ml \ ) oO es 2 We therefore urge everyone interested 


booklet to nearest office 


send tor ou 














iutomobile traffic and prevent dust a 
We want property owners to know that Pit 
K 
4 dusty road is not merely a nuisance to Nv 
. — —- 
\ Sect W . gt Advertisers please 1 pa Fee Awsticas. Cire 
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